-pelieve that half a million of income-tax cannot be done without, and that 
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F quo State. Some hold — 
‘interests calling more urgently for relief, while my 
. Robinson, holds strong. views as to the entire exemption of ¢ 
ss, whatever the amount of their incomes. All these views r fail 
for inquity and consideration ; but whatever may be th onal T attesly 
te the continuance of this tax as a varying ‘budget-adjuster, as we 
] been lately accustomed to see it used. Whatever may be said upon 
“direct taxation, that at least ought not to be its character in this country. Tneed 
not say how cordially I join His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in bop 1g 
that if this income-tax is again brought forward, it may be at an earlier peric 
of the Calcutta session of the Council. I shall rejoice if the Governm i 
themselves, as the current year advances, able to give up this income-tax i 
er ; and I am disposed to consider Government morally pledged to abandon 
it, when the plea of urgent financial necessity can no longer be urged in its 
behalf; but, if not, then let it come forward sufficiently early to have bestowed | 
upon it the mature examination and consideration to which the importance of - 
the subject entitles it, but which the Council have never the opportunity of 
giving, when the Bill is, as on the present occasion, moved for, introdneed, con- 
sidered, and passed, withim the limited period of ten days. Turning for a few 
minutes from the consideration of the Bill immediately before the Council to — 
the budget statement, or exposition, of which it is the practical result, one is, 
ily arrested by the enormous figure of the cash balances, about which — 
we have read and heard so much during the last ten days. The hon’ble mem- 
ber regards them, when standing at 24} millions, as satisfactorily high, but 
not too’ high, although elsewhere the figure is spoken of as one at which 
they ought not to continue. To the outer world they appear extrava- 
tly and wastefully high. The hon’ble member apparently considers his 
overflowing treasury the crowning glory of his finance, while to other minds 
it forms the chief reproach of the budget—the portion of it, above all others, 
of which the least can be said in the way of approval. I have spoken else- ce 
where of the unfortunate character of the hon’ble gentleman’s estimates, — 
and this is strikingly iHlustrated in the matter of these cash balances, That — 
of 1870-71, which was estimated at 10}, becomes 16 millions; and that of — 
1871-72, estimated at 174, issues in 24, or somewhat more than double what 
Mr. Massey six years ago estimated was ample to carry on the service of the — 
country, the tendency being to decrease. By way of apology, apparently, 
for these enormous differences, the hon’ble member tells us that on Sane 
from the adjustment of a vast account; but unfortunately the errors are 
vast, even beyond the vastness of the account, being to the extent of 50— 












































hon’ble member can hardly complain if his estimates generally are regarded 
with disfavour, and his declaration that without this income-tax the receipts 
of the year are likely to fall short of the expenditure i as & 
mere opinion, not a fact. The public know that 44 millions of this money — 

the bond fide surplus of the last two years, and they naturally refuse to. 





lakhs of rapees is the utmost relief this bursting treasury can. afford. ' 
"ble gentleman’s capacity is well known and famous for writing re 







‘confess that I have not been able to find in bis ex ition any sati factory 
rather why they have been kept at this 
; in view of the 










reach of many. ‘These 
he t, and foreign to ordinary business custom, and 
‘stock-holders had no reason to expect or prepare for. A simple olter- 
mieasure which could not have affected in the smallest degree the success 
conversion scheme, nor imperilled a rupee of Government money, was” 
to the department of which the hon’ble member is the head, but 4 
“once rejected. 1 do not say that bare justice was not done—far from it—but 
T hold that in matters such as these the Government should exercise the utmost 
+ eng ‘consistent with the interests of the State; and I exceedingly regret 
- the harsh line adopted by the Financial Department on the occasion in question.” 



















{he Hon’ble Mr. Srewart said :-—“ My Lord,—I do not intend to oceupy 
the time of the Council by any endeavour to follow the Hon’ble Finance 
Member through the mass of statements and figures contained in his Budget; 
T shall rather select for remark a few points ‘which seem to me important, 
both in themselves and in relation to the policy with which they are connected. 
‘And first I would acknowledge the clearness and explicitness of the Hon'ble 
Members’ exposition—an exposition which deals with certain facts which I 
canifot regard as altogether satisfactory, and asserts certain conclusions in whieh T 
cannot agree, but which is, on the whole, very plain and intelligible, I agree with — 
Sir Richard Temple in his remarks regarding what he has termed “windfalls,” both 
in regard to the light in which they should be regarded, and the manner in whieh 
they should be treated. I see no objection to their being included inthe general — 
yevenue so long as they are clearly entered in the accounts, and broughtto 
notice in dealing with the financial position ; on the contrary, I see seme adyan- 
tne in this course, for, if these items are dealt with separately and exception-  — | 
ally, we must expect that certain items of expenditure will also be dealt with — a 
exceptionally, and this I think would be to admit a dangerous principle, and one 
which under pressure might lead us further than could be justified or foreseen. | 
My Lord, not the least striking fact of the accounts before us appears to 
be the large and unexpected surplus disclosed alike in 1870-71 and in 
the year just closed—a surplus amounting to 1} millions in the former, - 
and 23 millions*in the latter against a Budget Estimate of a surplus 
of £200,000 and £93,000 respectively. Now, there is here a very wide 
divergence between the calculations on which the financial policy of the 
past two years was based and the figures which represent the actual 
or regular estimated receipts of these years, and T am not prepared to — 
as an altogether satisfactory explanation of this extreme divergence the 
variations in the Opium receipts and the other incidents which the 
hon’ble member has offered as its justification. T fully admit that Opium, | 
as it is a very large, so it is also an extremely speculative constituent in the 
receipts, and one which it is probably impossible to forecast with exactness; but 
‘T think it is almost as unwise to err on the side of too great caution as of too — 
little; and, when I reflect that during the five years ending with 1871-72 the ~~ 
receipts from Bengal Opium have been under-estimated four times, and that 
HS 





not by small amounts but by sums roi from half a million to a million anc 
4 quarter per annum, and averaging, think, about £850,000, and that they 
have only once been over-estimated by an amount of £330,020, I think I may 
fairly conclude that the error of our finance in this matter has been not ‘an 
over sanguine but an unnecessarily gloomy measurement of prospects. I will” 
deny to the Administration and to the Finance Department the credit ¢ 
‘yeductions in expenditure which they claim, and which have di 
rributed to the surplus of the last two years; on the contrary, — 
wledge these reductions, and express my earnest hope and él 
ernment will not halt in their anxious endeavours to reduce ex 
further where that may be practicable. What I do say is, that 


























; shoul have been more clearly foreseen and more generot 
In estimating the financial position for the present year, 
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ot the quantity to be 


ea 
matter eg and 


yeasonable allowance for contingencies, 


this error of over-cauti is a 
‘estimate of Rs. 1,200 for Opium is s 





disposed of, and of 


at the same time 


ieht fairly have been taken at at least Rs. 1 


sider low. ‘Lo my mind there is so 


fiffected hy any increase in the growth of the 


tion of ‘the two descrip 
tirely different classes 0 


the average sale-price 


Rs. 1,284 per chest, and inasmuc 
the expectation of any very sudden or 


* Jow, not as the hon’ble_ member puts it, 


I think that, judging by thie past, we may at least be satisfied that the estimates 
of receipts for the current year are not overstated, and that the estimates of 
expenditure are not under-stated in the ma 


the receipts are under- 
pate that the result of 
will be another year 
- mediately before the 


cient i 

f prospects 

+ he “ae before us to render it necessary 
a decline from present currency ; indeed, looki 

I think that t 


mething re-assuring in the opinion expressed. 
“by H. M.’s Consul at Hankow, in the report lately published in the Gazette of 
India, that the consumption of Indian Opium is not likely to be serioush: 


tions resting on the tastes and requirements’ of en- 
f the Chinese ‘people. I think that inasmuch as 
of Bengal Opium during the last five years bas been 
has there seems to be nothing to warrant 
extraordinary fall, Rs. 1,200 is too 


tter of Opium. Ihave said that I think 
















gree and mi Ki 
e estimate of the year 
,250, and even that I should eon-- 


indigenous drag, the consump- - 


‘a safe and moderate estimate.’ 


estimated, and, on the whole, I am prepared to atitici- 


the hon’ble member's 


proposals, if they are accepted, 


of surplus. And this brings me to the subject im- 


Council—the revival 


of the income-tax. My Lord, 


Tshall not vote lightly in the matter, but I must vote against this pro- 


posal. 1 am of tho: 


country, intensely disliked 


others the most likely 


Mr. Massey, in 1868, 
living financiers as a 


others to emergent ci 


se W 


ho think the imcome-tax, a tax unsuited to this 
by the masses of the people, and a tax above all 


to lead to injustice and oppression. It is a tax which, 
however it may since have come to be regarded, was imposed in the first 
instance to meet a great fiscal emergency, and 
ernment, at least a strong and justifiable conviction on the part of the public, 
that the Government regarded it as temporary measure. The Right Hon'ble. 
described an income-tax in the words of the greatest of 
« mighty engine” of finance. My Lord, it is a might 
engine of finance ; it is an engine, in my humble judgment, suited above all 


reumstances,— 


under it if not a pledge from Goy- 


but is an engine which especially in this 


country should be reserved for such cireumstances, and I do not think that such 
present, I have not had the advantage of considering the 


circumstances exist at 
working of the tax in tl 


1e light of the fu 


llinformation which f should have liked to 


possess on so grave a subject; but, viewed in the light of such information as I 


ye before me—in tl 


1e light of the cireums 


tances which attended its original 


imposition and subsequent renewals—in the light of what I conceive to be the 
present financial position, and the purpose for w 
r even on due consideration of the exceptional position of 


do not feel justified, 


ae ject) , in voting for its 


- determine on proposin 
jt in. normal times ; 


for I think the tax unsuited 


sed now it may be somew 


hich such a tax should be reserved, 


the Government (and T assure your Lordship that I have fully considered this sub- 


revival. Ido not overlook the fact that if the tax be not. 


g it as a permanent par 
but I should be glad 


hat difficult should the Government hereafter 


t of our fiscal system to re-impose — 
to see the machinery broken up, — 


for times of peace and plenty, while I do re 


‘that should, unhappily, atime of grave emergency or isaster again overtake ‘ts. | 











_ the of this country will cheerfully consent to its re-imposition, all the 


eadily in that they were rete Ses. s 


with. If, however, this 
thinking that. it has been materially 


y 


© eurrent year, that some means will be taken to Tnake use of the surplus over — 








most moderate rate of interest, the result would have been a very considerable 9, 
f the 


Peer deavour to arrive at in his own case It has often seemed to me that it 


lace in our fiscal, ~My Lord, I heretofore | 
ect of ouir finance was so to sain 
the F heed might about bakince each other ; and no doubt 
put there are certain expressions in the hon’ble member’ 
ead me to doubt whether this is now so singly and ¢ 
‘the end that is arrived at. In referring to the surplus of 1 
{ ble member remarks that that surplus was wanted as a partial 
against the deficits of former years ; and, again, ‘our hope is that on the : 
bined result of a series of years there will be a sufficiently even balance between 
the incomings and —- of the Treasury” Now, I fear that with such an 
‘aim, or even—for I do not think this is the aim—with such a tendency as Baar 
ave might drift into a condition not to be contemplated with satisfhotion,, r 
Jone year there is a surplus we may be told that it is required to compensate for 
former deficits, and if another year there is a deficit, we may be told, thot 
Ido not think we will, that the deficit may stand against a previ bay 
‘Phe only safe system, as it seems to me, is year by year to finance: ne 

ath 












































equilibrium or slight surplus, and if, as doubtless tiere will be, there is on 
lyear a surplus and on another a deficit, to allow for or recoup that surplus‘ 
cit in the year following. The hon’ble member has referred to the trade of — 
‘Tndia in terms of satisfaction. I regret that as regards the import trade of © 
Bengal I cannot share in his satisfaction. ie 


«MPhis trade for a long time past has not on the _ whole been. profitable 1 
those engaged in it, and it should be borne in view that had it not been for 
‘the cheapness of money in England and the consequent facilities for 
‘enterprise of this nature, the imports would probably have been ¢ven 
smaller than they have been. ‘The cash balances have been referred to by the 
jhon’ble member as ‘satisfactorily large though not too high for the require- 
“ments of the country, present and prospective. Now the cash balanees 
amount to over 24 millions, and this seems in the light of probable require- 
ments, and of the sdeclarations of previous ministers, an amount altogether 4 
‘excessive and out of proportion. Previous Finance Ministers have stated 
10 to 12 millions sterling as the balance required for the current expenses 
of the State, and I think that it behoves us to enquire what means have been 
adopted to utilise the excess ? what return has been received from this large — 
capital, part of which is admittedly derived from the proceeds of interest-bear-  — 
ng loans? 1] cannot find in the explanation of the hon’ble member that these) 
gums have not been lying idle, but have been made to subserve the interests of 
@ommerce, any satisfactory reply to this enquiry ; for I submit that it is no part 
‘of the duty of the State to serve the interests of trade at the expense of the: 
whole country, and that if the principle laid down be adopted there is nothing 
to prevent its further expansion, nothing to prevent the justification of an | 










-impost on all classes for the benefit of one class, or even of one section of a Class, 

Tf the surplus cash balances of the past year had been utilised at even the 
-/4nerease in the revenue or decrease in the expenditure ; and 1 hope in view of the ~ 
large balances, which I infer the Treasury is likely to be filled with duriig ‘the m 
ents with such an end in view as any prudent private individual would 4 
q 
] 










uld be advisable to publish a statement of the composition of the cas 
lances, that the public might know what portion of these is liable to | 
led up, and what portion may reasonably be reckoned on as more or less pe 
nently available; and I would. venture to call the hon’ble member's attentior 


‘as one sorthy of his consideration. I have not overlooked the 
ation on the a ee in his statement; but what I 


ites have been -to think the 
‘not have run much pecuniary risk if they had f 
y of opinion that there are other interests and | 
ger and preferential claim to relief than the income-t 
t, the Sugar duties in Northern India, which, as. ¥: 
sion, are nothing more nor less than the most barbarous tra 
T which realized £163,500; there are, next, the export duti 
ing £500,000, the levy of which is directly op) to t 
jes of economic science; and there are the claims 
nments and Administrations to additional contributions 
cial services, not with a view to. enable them to increase 
but in order to allow of their reducing the burthens: Vv 
of the country, have been recently ced. Then, there is 
@ most important question of the equalization of the Salt hes 
R that, if the facilities of communication continue to increase at the 
they are now doing, it will be simply impossible to maintain much 
‘existing inequalities—Pengal paying Rs. 3-4-0; the North-Wester 
Central Provinces and the Panjib Rs. 8; and Madras a1 
ae per maund, a3 saa 
manner in which these inequalities can best be remoy 
ost difficult problem, the solution of which will probably involve 
of considerable present revenue. peri 
- «The injustice and impolicy of maintaining these transit duties on Su 
these export duties on Rice, and these unequal duties on Salt, are § 
hat I cannot understand how any one can for a moment hem. 
can I understastd how any one can seriously say that, because we 
complaint from the payers, because there is no loud outery, 4 
o necessity to afford relief. 


« My contention is that the Government, supposing them to be 
tion to deal finally with the question and to. remit the income-tax | 
altogether deny) ; and supposing them to be able to do without this half n 
© (which T am inclined to admit), could not, with justice to the claims ¢ 
classes and interests, have given | aX. ar 
M ns to the income-tax are chiefly be 
le “he i Saw oT I it. the 
‘not admit that they are altogeth ¢ ¢ 
ved to a great extent by raising th 
ision the Government have wis 
h existing-assessments. The only wonder 
\ oe, : which, bana ei 
ed on the country, the abuses 
‘could possibly be worse than the 
“the oppression and 









of 3 
employed ; in short, thi BE 
on this most difficult operation as is no e 
mar’ s on the assessment of our land-revenue. The asse 
made should hold good, as against Government, for a fixed period of, 
_» years, and no income ofless than rupees one thousand should be liable: 
“absolutely exempt all incomes derived from lands the settlement ‘¢ 
»is ‘subject to periodical revision; I would keep the tax at one 
‘eent. in ordinary times, and I would not allow it to xe increased merely 
_ eover short-returns from Opium or other sources of revenue, as was «de J 
by my hon'ble’ friend in 1870-71; but I would hold it in reserve for . 
mational catastrophes, like war or invasion. I do not attach much weight to — 
_ ithe objection that no Government would-venture to impose an unpopular tax — 
of the kind in ‘times of extreme national danger, because I think that the 
| interests of the classes who ought alone to be taxed are identical with those _ 
of the British Government, and that they would cheerfully and loyally come — 
to the assistance of Government. I believe that, in times of real danger, a 
couple of millions might without difficulty be got by the tax. The Govern- — 
-menthave a year of plenty in which to mature their plans, and I do say that, 
by this time next year, if my hon’ble friend, Sir Richard Temple, is not pre-_ 
“pared to deal once for all with the question of direct taxation, the country 
“will have just cause for complaint. 1 cordially: agree with what has fallen from 
“my hon’bie friend opposite, Mr. Bullen Smith, as to the grave objections there. 
sare’ to’ these irritating annual disenssions. Such are my views on the income- 
“tax. I believe’we have as yet everything to learn as to the best way of ad- 
‘ministering it. 1 believe the abuses to which it has given rise have been much 
modified. I- believe a great deal of the odium it has occasioned is due 
to the unjustifiably high rateat which it was imposed in 1870-71. I believe the 
tax to be thoroughly just in principle, and I believe that relief is far more press- 
ingly required in other directions. What I did object to, and objected to most» 
strongly, two years ago was the unnecessarily high vate at which the tax was ~ 
‘then imposed. ‘There is, I need not point out, a very considerable difference. 
between an income-tax at 33 per cent, on incomes of rupees five hundred, ~ 
and a tax at one per cent. on incomes of not less than rupees ene thousand. 


“JT beg to draw the special attention of my hon’ble friend, Mr. Inglis, to 
the following extract containing the views of His, Honour the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor of the North-Western Provinces, Sir W. Muir :— < 

_Sir William Muir has never condemned the main principle of the income-tax (if additional - 
_revenue anust be raised) in its appaenten to the moneyed classes and wealthy traders. It is a 
apparently the only way in which they can be specially reached, and it is but right and fair that ~ 
‘these should freely contribute to the expenses of a government in the benefits of which so 
ly participate. But it may be questioned whether the tax should be made (as it has | 

to some extent of lute) the mainstay for the adjustment of Imperial finance, resorted to as a means 
ih aaoseing be accounts of the year, its rate and reach ‘varying with the amount of the — 
annual deficit of the prospects of the coming revenue. It would seem wiser and more states- 
* manlike, in dealing with a people so impatient of inquisition, so suspicious of change, and so 
difficult to reach by our explanations, to make the tax precise and unvar, ing, both in its reach 
~ and in the conditions of its assessment. In short, His Honour would urge on His Exeel-/ 
lency’s Government the principle that the rate of assessment, once fixed, on a wide view of the | 
ie of the people and the capacity of their resources, at a reasonable figure, shoul semis 





















"so without variation; and that neither condition nor rate should be lightly changed, other 


‘than on the oceurrence of a great emergency, such, indeed, as would both justify the chang 
the opinion he people, and be cae of easy explanation to them. As in the assesn 
of landed , so in the assessment of incomes, the more fixity and neney arr 








at, the greater will be the feeling of rest and coufidence. In ion as suc 
"comparative permanency can be approached, the suspicion and irritation, the 
esa ion, and the other evils now inicdent to the be dimi 


"on the people would be lightened, and the action of the Government would 
i hgtoed and tte motives more fully appweliited. hye sic HG AEG 
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one 


“Lam happy to beiove hat everything 1 have 














uarters, three-fourths axe d : 
; end quarters. of a million as direct sav 
penc His explanations. namatiae abe latter will be found at 
1 of his statement. I-wish 1 could see any indications of these so 
aving been effected by direct. economy, A good number of the item 
spnrel end, mere adjustments. “Thus, for example, the sum of £90,100, 
as a decrease in the allowances payable to village officers in the. Bombay 
“dency; is, I-apprehend, due to an alteration in the manner of inging th 






















s to account, Then, the reduction of £198,000 in military 
sto be due, either to the estimates having been wrongly framed in 
-firstiinstance, or else to outlay on account of the purchase of stores having been 
ca ate Tt really is impossible to arrive at_ any clear unders' , 
fromthe gross entries in these statements. I should like to know, 
“for example, the several items that constitute the sum of £82,200: ; 
Administration. On the whole, I am willing to give my hon’ble friend 
for having done his best to be economical ; and Iam willing to believe : 
on the one hand, no actual savings have been effected, no considerable inerease. 
of expenditure has been incurred. And here I may remark: that SS : 
_the much-abused income-tax has practically -effected much indixect. good’ by. 
checking extravagance. ‘the Government are, as a rule, not likely to receive: 
“ccuelgie -Atig in their efforts towards retrenchment and economy from. those 
lasses of the community who direct public opinion in this country ; but-it is _ 
surprising how virtuous all connected with the administration become when 
_they know that increased expenditure may render it necessary to increase the 
_burthens of the small but influential body of income-tax payers. Bis 


© As regards the estimates for 1872-73, I shall only yvemark that they — 
-are characterized by that extreme caution which has marked the finan- — 
_ cial_ administration of. my hon’ble friend, and. which has resulted, “during 
the last two years, in surpluses, respectively, of 1} and 2} millions. , I cannot — 
help feeling that the Financial Department has gone to the extreme of control. — 
“Opium is, of course, the difficulty in their estimates ; and I am not going tobe — 
resumptuous enough to state that my hon’ble friend is wrong in esti ting 
‘or a nett decrease of 2} millions, namely, 1} under receipts, and } -under* _ 
‘expenditure. Speaking with very imperfect knowledge of the subject, it — 
does;scem that, as the average price last year was Rs. 1,338, a higher figure 
' than Rs. 1,200 might have been taken. It would have been satisfactory 

















































have had some detailed explanations as to the items composing the inerease 
in expenditure of £56,500 under Land-Revenue ; of £10,600 aoa Adminis- _ 
tion ; of £56,100 in minor Departments ; of £70,700 under Law. and Jus- 
tice, and-of £44,000 under Political Agencies. A number of these are, 
dare say, accounted for by adjustments, as I see the charges under the head 
Misi edus are entered at £119,300 less than those of the past year. It- 
ld nevertheless be satisfactory if my hon’ble friend would furnish a detailed 
it of all bond fide increases of charge. I think if such a statemen 
ly published it would be satisfactory to the Council, and might no! 
inoperative as a check against extravagance. i 
As regards the question of the cash balances, it seems to me the Qou 
d to some more lucid explanation than that. which my hon’ble riend 
4 og as I can understand the explanation of the surplu oven 
it 1s ee Se = 3 % ae 
millions are due to the closing balance being better. 






































- the orcmcht ‘of India ought to 

lain and simple statement of their-assets 

i should be told the minimum sum that prudence dem 
: hand to meet the ordinary current expenditure, the sum wh 

e, a private firm or company. would describe as: working 

; faone; and liabilities—such as sums held on account of money) 

works, and on account of deficits payable on demand- 

clearly distinguished, then I think the existing mystery would, in. 

svtinatiate, be solved, and the public would know what they are far from 
a present, namely, the exact financial position of the Government. Till 
| clearly placed before them, it will be impossible for them to know wl 

e burden of taxation to which they are a is or is not. i 

cies of the State.” iba oot Bee 













































The Hon'ble Mr. Rosinson said :—“ My Lord, Thave resolved te 
; ¢ passing this Bill to revive the dead income-tax in any form, 1 
© prea aq there is nothing whatever in the state-of the finances of 
ich can in any way justify its revival and continuation, in order to: main 
n the credit orto fortify the position of the exchequer; and because the 
ved condition*of..the bulance-sheet of the State finances and of the treasury 
Pebenetins 1 in the most absolute manner the legislation of the past. year. in this 
+, I will vote against this Bill because I think that in the vi 
. ~ ‘perous state of the finances and of the country. the Government is ple 
_ withdraw this emergent tax—imposed as it was for the definite purpose 
an equilibrium which was attained two years ago, and of removin: 
© deficit which no longer exists—and because the proceeds of tae_ have 
to swell undue cash ces, or are being applied to purposes wh 
contemplated by the Legislature when it sanctioned this sing 
od ting past deficits, paying for public works. 
‘ition of bank-sharehol ers, financing in loan 
“ike I shall vote against this Bill because a ger 
-and unjust as respects all incomes derived from land ar 
"and because I believe that an income-tax, which is theoret 
incomes derived from public funds, professions, mercantile} 
the like, cannot be administered in this country in anything like an “efici 
‘acispe pat manner. I shall vote against the Bill because I 
tax has proved financially, morally, and Sacre, 4 a 
because its enforcement is lowering the tone and im 
es of the ublic services, because it is almost univ 
: and inofficial public opinion, and is § repellant ’ ‘to : 




























© Now, my Lord, it is slot aide to diteines ellgieithy a wulhaeh 

Fhe absence of "he papers which it has pleased your Lordship to  withh 

wonder that our hon’ble colleague shrinks from examination 

: light. , 1 think that the interval of a week—a » 

: Pe eri thee ‘enportant laghlation or ton tay s, has been’ 
ion of so extensive a matter. Fin 

fer eee ae He 











Phe first question which I would ask is—will this Council 
erately reviving special and emergent direct. taxation, the astonish 
assertion that the revenues of India fail to evince a safe elasticity? Why, 
‘Lord, just twelve years ago, Mr, Wilson was dealing with an income | 
‘£37 millions only, and our hon’ble colleague has had an average income of 
50 millions during the last three years. We dare not, my Lord, deliberately 
















without precedent anywhere. 






Gth instant prove, I think, beyond cavil, that there was nothing in the state of 


Cty Meances’ of india during the past year which can justify the hen'hle: “oa 


member in having come to this Council for a law to continue an emergent and 
obnoxious taxation during the year that has closed. These facts likewise con- 
clusively show that there is nothing in the prospects of the future to justify - 
an ap) to the legislature to revive or continue this emergent legislation and 


taxation. The single plea for imposing or maintaining an income-tax from 


year to year has been that the budget of income fell short, or threatened to ; 


fall short, of the expenditure of the year. This plea was, in fact, in & great 
measure, lacking in the year 1870-71. It was absolutely wanting in 1871-72; 
and its application to the circumstances of the year before us, is, { feel, utterly 
indefensible. 

«The upshot of the financial year 1870-71 was a surplus of 1} millions, the 
whole of which was derived from the income-tax—which having been incon- 
siderately dealt with in the previous year, was needlessly maintained at undue 
rates in 1870-71. ‘The proceeds of the income-tax in that year were 2 millions, 
and fully account for the surplus now proved to have existed throughout in 
that year. I will not go through the debits and credits of the budget-state- 
ments for 1870-71: suffice it to say that the hon’ble member failed to present 
the budget of income for that year within anything like its fair proportions— 
proportions which might very fairly have been estimated with reasonable 

 exactness—and that even unbudgetted expenditure was more than met by the 
revenue realised—the balance being a large surplus derived, as I have remarked, 
from undue emergent taxation alone. E 
«J now come to the budget-statements of 1871-72, and the taxation which 
| has been kept up during the past year, in consequence of the very unsatis- 
factory representation of the financial prospects of the year made by our 
hon’ble colleague. 


«J earnestly warned this Council, when the discussion of the Income-Tax 


Bill took place last year, that the budget of income had been seriously under-_ 
estimated, that the prospective needs of the public service were overstated, and 
that the whole budget of expenditure was disfigured by evidence of relaxed 
economy. I therefore conscientiously argued—in vain, T fegret to think—that 
a continuance of the income-tax, with those inherent evils which T and others 
endeavoured but too feebly to describe, could not be justified. Results have 
verified anticipations far beyond my confident hope—the obvious deductions 
which I ventured to make from an examination of the budget-statements. 

« The regular estimate of 1670-71 had shown an income of 51 millions 
; (£51,048,900)—an amount which has been exceeded by the actuals. Yet the 
- budget-estimate of income of 1871-72 was taken by the hon’ble member at 
'— 49 millions {£49,098,900 )—a sum which the regular estimate for the same year 
} (£49,976,500) now shows to have been practically an under-estimate of well 
~ hieh one million on the income side of the account alone. Seman 










stimate for ordinary expen iture of 49} millions (£49,500,000) while the 
is to carry on the State services, and this outlay include such 
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elie the economic facts of a country whose income evinces an elasticity almost — ; 


« My Lord, the facts disclosed by the statement to which we listened onthe 


J «When we come to the expenditure side of 1971-72, we find a bu dget : 

estimate now shows that 47} millions (£47,276,500) was what was — 

F falls” as the un judgetted Looshai ition the Delhi camp of : 
sip 
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- &e., &e. The actual result arrived at by an_under-estimate of incom 
oe Caer ‘expenditure is a surplus which will not fall short of 
“lions, and may possibly, when all actuals are branes to account, reach 1 
‘on 8 millions. Of this enormous surplus considerably more than a clear 
~ a million (£824,600) accrued from the income-tax alone. Now, I ask 
"these results justified the legislation of last year, or ratified the pleas w 
‘which it was instituted ? j ade ORT 
«And yet our hon’ble colleague again comes before this Council with the 
‘conclusively negatived assertion that he cannot mike ends meet without, reviv- 
ing this obnoxious, but dead, emergent impost. . he 

«J must withhold my confidence from the hon’ble gentleman’s statement, 
and decline to be guided in my vote by one whose assurances have been so sig- 
nally belied by results. And T do not think that this Council can again fairly 
endorse the only plea for reviving the income-tax, and enforce on the people 
the wrong conclusions which our hon’ble colleague asks us to accept. I there- 
fore earnestly urge this Council to spare the people from a bootless revival of 
a tax by which, T confidently assert, they have been needlessly plagued during 
the past year through overweaning confidence in our hon’ble colleague’s 
guidance; and I beg this-Council not to endorse, with legislative approval, 
fhe under-estimate of income and over-estimate ~of expentitars ae 
characterised the statements of past years, nor a state” of ces for 
which there is no conceivable justification. 

«J think that our hon’ble colleague is wrong when he tells us that such 
‘actual surpluses cannot be justly held to invalidate the policy of those special 
measures of taxation which were resorted to in that year;’ on the contrary, 

I say that they conclusively condemn alike the system followed by him in 
framing his budgets, and his propriety of asking the legislature to legalise 
special and emergent taxation both then and now. 

«Qur hon’ble colleague seems to hold that it is right to secure surpluses 
in this manner to counterbalance, as he states, the deficits of years past. Tn 
other words, he is asking this Council to revive this needless and vexatious 
taxation to recoup deficits of thee or four years back—in fact, to pay off debts, 
Now, Lask, is it the deliberate intention of this Council t» tax the people 
anew for such objects, under the plea of raising money to meet shortcomings 
which haye no existence whatever ? 

“J now come to the budget-statement which the hon’ble member submits 
for the coming year, on the faith of which he asks this Council to revive 
the income-tax. As already shown, a surplus of well nigh 8 millions ac- 

_erued in the year that is past. The actuals of 1870-71 show the State income 
to have been 51} millions (£51,418,685), including 2 millions of income*tax. 
The regular estimate,of the year just closed shows that its income will not 
fall short of 50 millions (£49,976,000) ; and yet the hon’ble member asks this. 
Council to accept a budget of income for the year before us of 48% millions 
only (£48,771,000), or 28 millions (£2,742,685) below the actuals of 1870-71, 
and 1} million (£1,205,500) below even the unadjusted regular estimate of 
the year that is closed. I confidently reject this estimate in the present state. 


» 


of the country and its finances and of the cash balances. 


On the side of expenditure for the ordinary State services the n’ble. 
member shows a budget-estimate of 48} millions (£48,534,000) for the 
which is before us. Now, the military and the civil services of the count 
were fully and economically met during the year that has closéd by a 
‘penditure of 47} millions (£47,276,500), including the unbu 
of the Looshai ex ition, the Delhi camp oftexercise, &c., &c. t seems 
utterly unreasonable to ask the Coun to accept such a budget at such 
ime, and with it the penalty of reviving the inecome-tax agains 
is there, [ ask, in our pi ipa aenle justify an_ 
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» ; prospective financing operation, a 

7,000 is elicited in favour of the exchequer. But the budget 

4 des £570,000 as the expected proceeds of the income-tax pro’ 
yovived under the bill before the Council. So it is made to ap : 
Council rej this bill, there will be an apparent deficit of iterly =; 
~ ynreal and fabulous—as 1 believe—which cannot be overcome without reviving - 
_ this miserable and contentious impost. Becca 
~~ «4p short, my Lord, I cannot accept the budget-statements before us as” 
affording any justification for last year’s legislation, or for reviving or enforcing 
exceptional and emergent taxation at this time—taxation which is in so many 
respects thoroughly objectionable, and in the eyes of the people odious and 
repulsive. ea 
~ ©T must now venture to trouble this Council with some remarks on the 
details of the budget of revenue and receipts for 1872-73. ‘ 

« Forests.—1 view, my Lord, an increase of the revenue under forests with 
serious jealousy and apprehension. I know not what may be taking place i the 

Forest Department in other parts of the country, but I confidently affirm ‘that ? 
much—and I believe in general just—irritation 1s at this moment caused through- 
out South India amongst the rural populations in consequence of progressive and a 
inconsiderate foreclosure, if not practical confiscation, of communal proper 
and rights by the Forest Department, by invasion of immemorial easements and =~ | 
privileges, by the enforcement of licenses and revenual changes for State, not 
communal, purposes; by interference with village woodlands and pasture, and — ae 
with the supply of fuel and manure, &c., &e., and by the disposal of firewood, 

in respect of which the people probably have claims, to what are practically for 

the present State railways, at prices for which the drain could not be replaced. 

The burden of these things on an agrarian population is not easily estimated, - 
but it is great and searching. I hope the changes which have been 

‘by the Madras Government may place these popular and very important in- 
terests in safer hands than they have been for some time past, and that legisla- 

tion in the local Council, where the rights of the people are known, and their 
interests are represented, may lead to a wholesome political condition in these 
respects. The retulation of popular and communal rights, and the conservancy 

of woodlands in the interest of the country and of the people, are needed ; but 

the thing must be done in a very different spirit from that which has prevailed 
hitherto. ‘These things are not beside the subject before this Council, when 

the question is the needless revival of another cause of popular irritation, 

&« Recise on spirits.—I doubt also the sufficiency of the budget-estimate under 
excise. Allowing for the transfer of receipts for opium retailed in India, [find that 
our hon’ble colleague has budgetted, as appears to me, for an absolutely stationary 
condition of this head of revenue, if we compare the budget-estimate for 1872-73 
with the regular estimate of 1871-72 and with actuals of 1870-71. The 
‘state of the country does not justify this, and T think that following the safe 
precedent of realized revenue in a former year, the budget-estimaté of 1872-73 
might safely be bettered by £10,000 or £12,000. 

© « Cusioms.—The next thing which I think deserves notice is customs. The 
actuals of 1869-70 were under 2} millions (£2,429,000), and in 1870-71 exceeded 
showing thus a steady and vigorous increase. The budget-estimate 















































ad of showing good grounds for the loss and stationary estimate adopted fo 
year which js. before us, our hon’ble colleague has presented facts wh 
fy nt expectation that the customs revenue of 1872-73 will, 
nts, touch the actual of 1870-71 (viz. £2,610,789). The difference you 

,000 to the budget. ie ; Lys ak ES Ce A et 
«J am glad to find that no argu t has been preferred by our hon'ble col- — 
in support of reviving the dead income-tax, on the ground of relieving — 
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the transit duties on , &e., in the North-West Provinces, or the export duties 
on rice in Bengal and Burma; but the thing has been alluded to in this spirit. 
- Both duties are of course thoroughly bad as a part of our imperial fiscal system, 
but the claim of neither entitles them to tax the incomes of all India for theix 
respective relief. ne 
“T do not know much about the sugar duties in the North-West Provinces, 
but their indirect practical effect is of course to raise the cost of production of 
the article so taxed, and they may fairly enough be described as a quasi land- 
tax on the soil producing the commodity. Now, considering that the’assess- 
ment on landed income and the land-tax of the North-West Provinces has 
recently been, or is now in course of being, very largely enhanced by a revision. 
of settlements, it is sufficiently clear that these exceptional burdens on the 
land should at once be merged in that operation, and be removed altogether, in 
consideration of the largely increased revenue which is being obtained from an 
enhancement of the land-tax. At all events, the question isa local one, and 
has no right to consideration with reference to a general income-tax. 

** As regards'the rice duties in Bengal and Burma, I suppose I may at once 
assume that these are likewise in their incidence very much of the same, 
nature as an additional land-tax on rice-producing land. Now, these export 
duties are paid almost exclusively in Bengal and Burma. I cannot say, 
and suppose no one can tell me, what is the average acreable land-tax on rice- 
land in. Bengal, but no doubt it is moderate. I have, however, under my hand 
what enables me to calculate the average rate of assessment per acre on’ rice- 

_landin Burma, It amounts to about Rs. 1-10 per acre. The rice-duties 
levied in that country, if transposed into an additional tax on the land on rice- 
lands, would raise this burden to about Rs. 2-12 per acre. Now, the 
average land-tax on rice-lands (excluding rice duties from consideration) in 
Madras is between Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 per acre, and I believe that in 
Bombay—lI speak under correction—the average acreable rate is even higher. 
T need not therefore tell this Council that it would simply be preposterous 
to go on levying an income-tax on the people of all India generally, in order 
to relieve Burmese land of a comparatively light assessment, or to further 
relieve the still more lightly assessed rice-land of Bengal. , » 

* Salt-—Sir Richard Temple has treated very lightly on the subject of salt. 
I observe that in 1869-70 the actual revenue was close on 6 millions (£5,889,000), 
and few branches of revenue were more elastic than this was up to that 
date. In 1870-71 there was a slight increase (£6,106,000) in revenue. The 
regular estimate (£5,996,200) of the year 1871-72 shows a slight decline last 
year, and the Hon’ble Member has now estimated for an absolutely stationary 
condition during the year that is before us. Now, I think that I am justified 
in asking the Hon’ble Member whether there are any grounds for inferring 
that this very unhappy result does not arise from the measures taken two years 
ago for greatly increasing the burden of this heavy demand on the incomes of 
the poor and labouring classes of the country? The imperial income has ee 
been maintained, and no more, sinee the change; but the people have 
much less of this necessary of life. If this be so, the financial policy of the 
ou is ely to be condemned, The salt manufacture of ] Bengal has 

een transferred to Cheshire. Has this proved a wise policy ? * 


“TJ have been much struck by reading the sagacious resistance of Lord 
Lawrence’s Goyernment to any increase of this very serious tax on the in- 
comes, comfort, and health of the poor; and I venture to remind the - *y 
cil that these are all matters which require their serious consi 
weighing the question before us —viz., that of reviving the income- 


: “ Opium.—I venture to think that the opium-estimate for the 
_ too low. ‘The opium revenue has been shown by Finance Ministers wh 
aa ed our hon’ble colleague to be an abnormal but by no means precar 
uncertain souree of revenue ; and the result of my enquiry about Be 
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2s. 100 per chest in excess of what our 
budget for this year. _ Now, judging by results 
-< from China, I venture to think that our hon’ble,colleag 
ing the oft-refuted mysteries about danger to this 
‘that the year’s estimate, which is nearly Rs. 200 per 
s of the last pate senunn a = capes rate” 

s grave question before the uncil is whether : 
om objectionable emergent taxation or not. The sdtition 
price of each chest would almost wipe out even the imaginary 
a deficit which, it is said, might be created by the rejection of 

iful caution is out of place here. ; ; 


“i No. of | Average d 
|| chests. \per chest. Gross income. 


1 Lt 
6,39,27,309 || + 182° 
6,50,21,769 | + 126 
5,47,82,625 || — 100 
5,49,89,179 || + 146) + 
6,89,75,308 || + 316 | + 


44,176 


 Stamps.—1 would next ask why, when the sources of revenue have 
4 y increased by recent legislation, the stamp revenue fell off in the ps 
Hy £14,000 as compared with the actuals of the preceding year (£2.51 
and why this head of revenue appears in the budget of next year at the 
Be Sekdetoiis of £2,500,000 ? If this be areal and not merely a 
parent falling off, the state of the country in no way whatever justifies su 
very unsatisfactory and suspicious condition. “These facts suggest to me 
_ either our hon’ble colleague may, jn his caution, have largely under-e: 


our financial prospects, or that there is real truth in the oft-asserted and hei sb; 


much strengthened allegation, that the very largely increased burden — 
on the country, and especially on the land, y the stamp-laws recently 
with most vexatious enhancements, and by the Court Fees Act, is too 
the people to bear, and that good rights are being abandoned all 
sountry because their vindication is beyond the resources of the 
“inference must be unsatisfactory, and I hope that the hon’ble 
will be able to give some more satisfactory explanation of fi 
‘than the light historical sketch we listened to on the 6th in 
used former debates, and have been making 4 
‘dnd am told that the cost of litigation, in respect to 
¢ by several folds under the legislation of late 
y drawn comparative memorandum which I hold.in my hand 
increase may be as much as five to six folds above the cost_ 
ak under correction, but I think, however, that the: 





e works, is not. sati ry. I admit that 
from the information’ accorded last year, that th 
> pledged ecg sap heres il arclie 
= interest t to serady ee P bri ; 
State’s prohibition agains’ ing on comp ara’ 
ar not be offended seine ade at this is i of the obj 
maintain needless emergent taxation like the income-tax, — 
the whole, my Lord, I am thoroughly satisfied that no o 
exists—considering the very prosperous condition of the country. 
’ e cash balances—for estimating the income of. the year wh 
us at 487 millions (£48,771,000) when the average of the actuals 
three years (including 1871-72) is 503 millions (£50,767,088). 
t, I am sure, estimate for a declining revenue when every indication 
ae et I cannot vote for a bill to raise the income-tax 
ces which neither fact nor fair inference justifies. Nor do I feel th 
right in endeavouring to- justify in this manner, in the eyes of the — 
ayers, a policy of withholding relief at such a time from an. impost. 
can only be said to be reasonable under very serious financial difficul: 
_ “T will now venture to make some remarks 
_ budget before us. In my remarks on the bu | 
year, I noticed that the proposed additional outlay under a number of heads _ 
civil services gave cause to fear a serious relaxation of economy ; and 
-Yentured to indicate a variety of heads under which, b i ality in 
administration, that equilibrium which should enable the Government of » 
to dispense with the income-tax even last year would have been secured; 
n rejoiced to find that not only was the increased expenditure budgetted for _ 
/ year not, on the whole, necessary,.but that the economies enforced during the 
_ Year that is past have far exceeded my most sanguine hopes ; for, i ive 
of decrease of expenditure under the head of opium of nearly half a million, 
i ifference between the budget-estimate of expenditure under other heads 
and the ar estimate shows a saving of well nigh a million of mon 
Now, I think that this fact reflects the highest credit on the administrati 
the expenditure by our hon’ble colleague during the year that is past. — 
_ “ But I must demur absolutely to the following assertion of our hon’ble 
league, viz., ‘that these deductions are , largely, if not wholly, deri om 
saving of various sorts all over the country, apparently small-if 


ingly, but making up a considerable aggregate when taken coll p 
The apparent reductions are, on the con: » in the main, I believe, attr 
‘table to over-estimate and want of sufficient oresight in retrenchi 

7 ure. I regret: to think that these errors of estimate were 

for oad went to make plausible (if they could not justify 
which, as I held last year, and still believe, was being again’ 

awisely forced on the people. ee 

A think that this Council must be fully sensible of 
e by the Hon’ble Member in baie to the 
the budget-estimate has not been exceeded, 
been carried to a successful and honourab 
and the of the Camp of Exercise — 
all th of a yudgetited exp 
se 


bow’ presi : tn pest 





ng out all over with increased 
and in 22 of these an increase of exp 
4 at a total addition of upwards of | 
the year which has closed. This obvious col 
cial emergent taxation is flsguing the country, gray 
Pr And I do not think that the Council ought to be satisfied th t 
nt reason whatever has been shown for this want of economy, or tha 
fairly be asked to revive emergent taxation while objectio 
the face of estimates which are put forward as a justification 


ards of £700,000—a sum which more than absorbs the whole of 
poe for the income-tax for the year—appears in the bud 
to be laid out for the extension of the opium i rags au 
tax is p ed to be kept on for a purpose absolutely alien to i 
‘when nearly 2} millions have actually accrued wi w 
s, mainly under the head of opium, and the cash balances ar 


My Lord, if anything like the same economy be observed in the 4 
ear which marked the year that has closed, the alf million of bes 4 at is 
‘sought to be raised by reviving the dead income-tax never can be needed. 
be sted in, the tax-payers will met | infer from its revival—in 


f 2% millions jus and enormous cash balances—that the Gover 
India are not minded to grant the relief they need, and are determined 
up to any income that may be raised from them, from whatever source 
and under whatever plea imposed. , iS eas 
_ ePhere is only one individual item of this expenditure to which I 
ra cial attention with reference to the remarks made on the subj 
Jocal taxation in the financial statement and the discussion whic 4 
on the exposition. It is the transfer of £51,800 to Provincial Services. 
«The glossy and entary character of the remarks of our hoi 
e on the subject of local taxation were, I think, unsati 
y tell this Council that facts and things important 
ith what the Hon’ble Member calls ‘the expression 
part of local authorities,’ are involved in these things. Local tax 
en stimulated far beyond what the Hon’ble Member wished 
tand in his exposition, and can be carried, under the laws recentl 
yond what has occurred in this, the first year. The matter has, 
is absolutely the reverse of what the Hon’ble Member sk xt 
Member has probably no complete knowledge of these thin; 
is light about them; but I can tell him and this Council, 
f and rural districts alike are dissatisfied un 



















sear wiiititanceh absolute certai 
ce which are fit objects for munici a ; 
other municipal taxes. I feel a strong impression that the local authori 
‘may be driving, under this specious name, ial“ city-taxation’ among 
and possibly vi communities, in the teeth of Lord Lawrence's 
>that such should not be the case, in the debate of 1857. The thing t 
the careful examination of the Legislature and Government. Judging fro 
e returns from some parts of Bombay, I believe that there, too, local auth 
_ties are in the same boat. Now, my Lord, you are aware that in Madras, 
‘one-third more area and population than there is in the Panjéb, we have only 
“been able to find 45 towns to which taxation of this character can with any 
Bud ‘be extended, Is it then tobe wondered that some of us entertain a _ 
very anxious feeling in regard to taxation which has been thrown off in relief 
the i jal finances, and saddled with increasing stringency and. weight 
local Governments and their populations ? And TI hope that this Council | 
| will give deep consideration to this thing before they admit the revival of 
harassing special and emergent taxation for imperial purposes.. My Lord, — 
T listened to the Hon’ble Member's statements, which treated so cheerfully, 
- put so incompletely of these things, with much misgiving. 
ee « As connected with this matter, I think that the Government. was, to. a 
certain extent, pledged to..abandon at least a part of this branch of taxation 
when the financial policy of last year was inaugurated. The Hon'ble Mr. 
~ Laing was specially struck in 1861 by the absence of local taxation and the 
dependance on the ‘Central Government which characterised Indian adminis- ~ 
tration, and he first mooted the transfer of certain sources of taxation—amongst 
them the income-tax—with certain branches of administration, to local Gov- 
 ernments and their populations. : x2 
; “The thing was further noticed from time to time between then and 1867, 
- when Lawrence’s Government imposed the license-tax, which was in ~ 
ve of this ‘income-tax in disguise.’ In the debate on that tax, the — 
j Hon’ble Mr. Massey said: ‘1 must add that the Governmeat, without giving 
4 definite pledge, does not propose that this tax should form a nent source 
_~ of imperial revenue. During the first year the duties will collected and —. 
_-eredited like any other tax, but, in our opinion, a tax of this nature is better 
suited to local purposes than to the general aes of the State. We intend ~ 
therefore in another year to transfer it—modified, if experience should suggest 
such modifications, together with the corresponding amount of ch Of ae 
-  Jocal character—to the several Governments and their administration.” 
«Phe charges he here alluded to have been transferred with very inad 
jonments from the general fix, and the Governments have been 
he words of Mr. Laing in 1862,—‘Take what we are able to give yo 
wr the residue take certain powers of local taxation and raise it for yours 
But this branch of the imperial income-tax has not disappeared und 
Age then given, and several local Governments are at this present m 
eve, raising a second income-tax on the same incomes for th 
which Lord Lawrence’s Government then contemplated. __ 
inclined indeed to agree with the views expressed by E 
nant-Governor—as I gathered them from what fell from 
this time—viz., that if an income-tax, in the only form in \ it 
ated, viz., on incomes other than those derived from lan ie 
it might do so as a local tax administered by local Bo nd 1 
wee this form it might be tried. Inde 
Honour is night in surmising, tha 
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not i 
ilu nd a blunder, and oug ted. ba 
‘My Lord, I will not weary this Council by quoting the num: 
and nts of former Finance inisters and others of 
d authoritative kind as to the temporary and emergent character of the 
tax. are to be met with through the debates and public 
_ pondences which have taken place from time to time on this branch of 
_ ation—assurances on which doubtless former bag eng have relied, an 
‘which the tax-payers throughout the empire have assuredly and reaso 
inferred a pledge that the income-tax shall not be continued beyond the 
_ when real and urgent financial necessity for it exists. Ee 
«This time has fully passed, and Tf partake in the conviction that 
‘bound to abandon it forthwith. ‘To my mind an endeavour to evade | 
plain away this emergent and conditional character of the income-tax is 
-endeayour 2 deny the — the — ~ oe oe onde of our — 
financial po. icy ever since the Right om’ble Mr. Wilson’s time. must vote — 
"in accordance with this my belief and faith—the faith which I feel po 
the faith of the whole country. ty hair a 
«TJ repudiate the argument that if we relinquish the income-tax now, we 
‘cannot again resort to direct taxation or tap. this “ great reserve” in case of 
A ney. I do not think that this is the case, but be this as it may, we are 
hound by present obligations. Nor do I believe in the policy of keeping open 
a needless blister in order that we may at a more convenient time apply ae: 
same a still severer stimulant. Let us keep faith with the country now, and — 
“when emergency again arises—if ever—let the subject be carefully and frankly 
dealt with on its merits. It will be again loyally accepted by the people when 
its need is established. S | 
__ «'Phis is the more important, as what fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Ellis in the — 4 
debate of the 6th instant will, I think, be read in the country as indicating. 
that a covered intention to make the tax permanent is really at the bottom ¢ 
- this attempt to revive the income-tax at this time. Ae eae: cae 
« But, my Lord, the main objection to the revival of the late income-tax lies 
in the fact that it was inequitable and unfair as regards incomes derived from 
Jand. I alluded to this objection last year, and must solicit a fuller hearing 
now. i, 
Incomes and profits derived from landed property and cultivation 
pay an exceedingly heavy burden of taxation throug! ii—a Sal 
or less equal to from 30 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the whole rental or neti 
yield, and often more—in fact, one } to % of the whole property of these per- 
a red is under quasi-sequestration to public uses. ‘There is, therefore, no nk 
the condition of property or of incomes in this country, as there is in nd, 
which can justify an equal demand for income-tax against all alike, including 
~ the landed ‘interests, simply because it is right or is desired to reach the incomes — 
of fund-holders, merchants, bankers, and professional men, or the profits of — 
yarious. industries, which are not directly conneeted with the land, and do 
happen to contribute to the public exchequer. a 2 
his, of course, is not the place for the discussion of the principle 
cor : of gr or the incidence of taxation in this country. Still 
xins that its nded clases do already contribute © and 
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“ig burdens on the fent-sll of the country in many parts 
ee ee 


a »can be no doubt that the long-continued poverty 
élasses, that the persistent backwardness and slow development wh: 
the whole characterised the people of India, prea Caagocatagy its genial 5 

ifie soil, and industrious peasantry, are in the main due to an exorbitant 

mand of the State on the land, and to the sore gripe which the imperial ‘tax- 

- gatherer has long held on the very vitals of national wealth. But we inhe- 

ited these evil conditions from extortionate predecessors, and have never, 

, been able to afford to repent. So things must stand now. But we ed 
€ w, on behalf of these heavily-burdened classes, the pare errors and obyi- 
ous injustice with which the dead income-tax was fraught. We can now let 
past wrongs sleep, and do right for the future. 

_. “Now the reiterated wrongs of the past ten years in respect to landed in- 
comes haye been inflicted by our Financiers alone—for Indian economic 
science and usage has never erred here. These have clearly recognised the 
peculiar and exceptional position of landed property and income in India in 
respect to taxation. i 
“In the well known programme of the sources from which revenue may be 

drawn under the immemorial law and usage of India, which Mr. Wilson drew 
up, the double income-tax on the landed interests finds no place. That right 
‘hon’ble gentleman justly said that that Bill of Fare was indeed ‘enough for 
the most. needy exchequer, and for the most voracious minister,’ a Bill of 

» Fare which-suggested to him the idea that (to use his own words)— the 

Revenue Laws of the ancient Hinda’s must have been contributed to the 
sacred compiler (Ment) by some very needy Finance Minister of the day— 
still not so greedy as {o tax twice the same source! But to return to the 
me, it is therein stated that ‘the revenue consists of a share of grain, 

and of all other agricultural produce.’ *** ‘The following are the rates of- 
taxation on grain :—one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixth, according to the soil 
and labor necessary to cultivate it. This may also be raised as far as ones 

_ fourth in cases of emergency.’ The other landed resources of the State, 

enumerated in that programme, are escheats and royalties only. No imperial 

right to tax the agricultural incomes over again, or to assume the rights of a 

‘great landowner of the soil, are assented to by the ancient law or immemorial 

usage of the country. So much for the tax on land and landed incomes. Gian 

“In quite a separate category are shown taxes on commerce and trades, and 

‘on the incomes of mercantile and professional classes, manufacturers and the 

like, and the rates at which these taxes may be demanded, viz., two per cent, of 

‘the income. ae 

“There is no confusion here, my Lord, about the sources of revenue. No 
‘uncertain sound about the claims of the State on the different classes: of its , 
subjects and their property. J 

_ © How far, and at one time how cruelly, owr demand on the land has trans. 
| gressed, in most parts of India, the ancient law and usage of the country, is 
| not the subject before us. _But it belongs to it to state that, in South India 

| at least, we have recognized in the main these immemorial laws and usages, and 

| Nave practically ratified these principles of taxation. The heavily-taxed owners — 

and eultivators of the soil have enjoyed both under Native and British rule — 

“immunity from those other general State taxés -which have been enforced — 

inst non-agricultural classes and industries, and they have enjoyed a varie hig 

agrarian privileges and immunities as regards sites for houses, supplies of wood, — 
ni &c., services of agg servants and the like, which — not accorded to — 

-agricultural classes, ese facts, and others taken in the aggregate, 

@icate conclusively that the Stata recognized th it has ‘no fur 
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i ; ; lowed to pass away. 

siers and Governments declined to continue or ee: wi vigi 
| Lawrence’s Government absolutely refused, though earnestly 
) that unfair thing again in 1867 and in 1868. . 
“Mr. Massey said in the debate of 1867,—‘that it was idle to dis 
e question whether the land-holder contributes his ‘arg and to. 






















eds of the State.” ‘They already paid, he held, very largely, and could not 
included in the rough income-tax (the license-tax), whi rd ievieien 
vernment assented to re-impose in that year on non-agricultural classes al 
er industries alone. ae 
 “§o-recently as 1868, Lord Lawrence again firmly refused to add to the — 
burdens of those who live by the land ; and in the debate on ‘the certificate-. 
tax made the following pregnant remarks :—‘ It cannot be denied,’ he said, 
“that the burdens which that class bore were very high, and in fact were un- 
-deniably greater than any other class had to bear. There is no doubt,’ he said, — 
“that the land-tax is very large; in fact, the burden in former daysin many prov- — 
i nces was so great that it seriously impeded the improvement of the country — 
“by preventing the cultivation of the soil and the investment of capital in land. — 
e (Lord Lawrence: could well recollect the day when in the Upper Provinces, 
jn Madras, and all over India, except Bengal, our land-tax was so high that it- 
had a most serious effect on the progress of the country and the condition of 
the people. That day had passed by, but nevertheless it was undeniable that 
‘even now the land revenue bore a very large proportion to the rent.’ “Lord — 
pers words but feebly describe what I have myself witnessed in South. 
ia. Ws 
4 Mr. Massey, in the same debate, maintained that a general’ income-tax 
Could not be imposed on the land-holders in India, because that class, hé said, 
already pays largely. ‘It is merely,’ he added, ‘a war of words to say that the 
‘Jand-tax is rent. The fact remains that land-holders, whose title is indefen- 
sible so long as they pay the.tax, contribute 20 millions a year to our revenue.’ — 
«It may be,’ he ddded, ‘that the land-tax is not sufficient ; that those who pay — 
it, at least under the Bengal settlement, have made a very good ade 
But it isa bargain, and we are bound by it.’ sabe 
: “There is an honest ring about these words of Lord Lawrence’s Govern- — 
ment. And they appear to me to dispose of the partial and local plea—curious _ 
error it seems to be—put forward for the income-tax, viz., that it has at least 
the virtue of catching the Bengal zAmindérs and taxing them, in consideration — 
of the comparatively easy terms on which they pay land revenue. Even if © 
‘this plea were sound as respects Bengal, it cannot justify such a brie 4 
enforced where the ‘ Bengal settlement’ does not obtain, viz., in four-fifths of 
_ the whole Empire. Of course Lord Lawrence's and Mr. Massey’s remarks had 
“no reference to quasi-county-rates for local purposes ;_ neither has the argument. 
for which I am endeavouring to obtain a hearing. bite 
“In short, Lord Lawrence’s Government would not hear of an, 
: income-tax which should include the already heavily-taxed landed — 
| incomes of the community. Were that sagacious and discriminating statesman _ 
" amongst us this day, we should not, I think, be discussing the propriet of ¢ 
reviving thi and dead ineome-tax against the Soa ily tare and 
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‘Weare happily again ‘in’ that ‘position, in redard to this peirt of 
oh Lawrenc us. heine ee et ae 
0 orse the errors of the past, which’ he condemned, but which he 
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«Tis a very significant and scarce 
‘to analyse the incidence of this branch of ‘the late 
‘Department are absolutely ignorant alike of the amount of 
by this double tax on’ incomes, and of the number of ai 
the Collectors’ books. ire Bes 
 T should guess that one-third to one-half of the whole amount has bee 
lected from the incomes of land-holders. But I fear that no fairly accurate con- 
jecture can be made as to the number of those who pay the tax on incomes _ 
‘wholly or in part derived from land. But it is not a few who are offended 
grate this respect, and I fear, my Lord, that truth and the reality of things 
in many instances, multiply Sir Richard Temple’s writs in this i eed 
tens, if not by several hundreds. The land-holders of India are, there is too much is 
reason to believe, passing down their emergent burdens and obligations to their 
tenants and poor cultivators with the usual aggravations and additions. The 
rich are here again preying on the poor and the laboring classes, and, under the 
cover of this detested umpost, the poorest of the community are pooheet liquis > 
dating no insignificant part of a demand which our hon’ble colleague tells us 
he has always meant only for those who are in easy circumstances. You 
cannot prevent this, my Lord; you cannot protect your poor cultivators of the 
soil from the evils which are inherent in this form of taxation. ee 
& But this és not all, my Lord ! Asalready observed, the incomes and rent-rolls 
of the land-holders of the whole country are subjected to a special. rule of 
taxation of their own. And we are at this moment acting all over India on 
our right to take by taxation a largely enhanced portion of the rent of the 
_ Jand or of the nett produce. We are now very generally re-assessing, or have 
recently re-assessed, the tax on rents -and on the land, with a serious 
enhancement of the demand throughout the country, save in Bengal. We are 
at this moment adding very largely to the direct burdens of the country, under 
the special conditions which apply to the land and ineomes derived there- 
from; there is no doubt that the demand on the land and on landed incomes 
is now being quite sufficiently raised in this manner already. If we now 
revive the dead income-tax, we shall be adding to taxation with both 
hands. We shall be reducing the incomes from land by /e-assessments 
“under the land revenue rules, with the one hand; and in addition we shall be | 
imposing a further tax on this attenuated rent-roll by an Income-tax with the 
other hand. 

«This is not the place to enter into the consideration of the policy of thus 
keeping open or exciting what must sooner or later lead us up to our ‘Land 
question’ with the people of India, nor is this the time for canvassing the 
effect of thus absorbing a much larger share of that improving rent-roll of the - 
country, on which its prosperity and advancement depend in so very serious a — 
degree—a prosperity which needless taxation greatly impairs. Nor can we here 1 
consider the consequence of periodically causing general agrarian anxiety and 
uncertainty, of throwing back the advancing market value of the whole landed | 
or ge of this country, and of from time to time imperilling (if not wiping — 
out) the investment of the people’s savings in the purchase or improvement of | 

their land. But all these things are well worthy of deep consideration when 
be a aa before us is the justice and policy of reviving a tax on incomes / 
W! a 


















are being so seriously affected by the facts to which T have alluded. | 

_ ©. §uffice it to say that in Madras, at all events, we are altering Uy ‘a settle. | 

ment which was commenced with a view to reduction and relief, and district by } 

» “district, the more or less permanent and very heavy d d which has under ; 

for the last three quarters of a century the value of all as a means of sub- 

sistence and an object for the investment of capital. This has been done, 

Your Lordship knows, with great consideration by ou Revenue Officers in r 

fo te few anit to which te oer aleing tho ylne of oory acre 

- ned, we are now a the value of acre 

ess to the disadvantage of its anxious owners, and of eval a the 
me * Erna a Ba, peasy Sta 



















; ¢: the only object in which an: 
t be wondered that the people aL 
‘Coune assent to lay on, on the top of all this, the 
impost which I am earnestly pleading against ” ae 
Onde, in the North-Western Provinces, in the Panjab, everywhere 
488 is going on or has been effected, with the same disadvant 
3 ‘on the incomes of the landed interests, and on the value of the 
"And rents are now taxed, or are soon to be taxed, at from 20 per cent. to 50 
ent, in advance of the demand which the land has.hitherto borne. , 
“In Bombay the same has been done, or is in the course of being done. 
“Why, my Lord, you have a suit pending there before the High Court of 
“Bombay, from the facts of which I gather that all the ancient settlements which 
‘have suibsisted for more than four centuries in the proprietary district of Canara — 
are being set aside in favour of arevision of the land-tax in South Canara—settle- 
‘ments which in the eyes of the people at all events, and perhay of the Madras 
“authorities under whom the district was until 1861, have had att the sanctity of 
an ancient permanence which was more or less ratified to them by our 
settlements in the beginning of the century, and again 50 years ago by the settle- 
“ment locally known by the name of the Tharao settlement. A-verg great in- 
crease in the demand is apparently being laid on the incomes of the Jand-owners 
of that Province, for, from the circumstances of the case I allude to, it a 
that the increased demand has much more than doubled the ancient 
tax, and the owners’ incomes are reduced in that proportion. Can we lay on a 
revived income-tax on the burdened rent-rolls of the land-holders of districts — 
which are being brought under enhancements of this kind? These operations _ 
of the Bombay Government carry a very serious menace against all the long : 
-gustomary settlement of the west coast of India, and deserve the serious consi- 
deration of the Madras Government and of the Government of India. 
“Tn short, I maintain that a special and sufficiently exacting rule of assess- 
“ment and of imperial taxation is applicable to the land-tax, and this assess- 
‘ment of taxation qn the rents and incomes of land-holders of this country, and 
we must confine ourselves to that rule and principle, and must not inaugurate 
a new and inapplicable system of double taxation. wa 
: “J need scarcely say, my Lord, that,I know the argument advanced in favour — 
of the double imposition which I am contending against, viz., for the income- 
tax on landed incomes plus the enhancements of land revenue which I have 
endeavoured so fully to describe, on the ground that the land revenue of India 
is not taxation but rent in the European sense of that word. I have read such 
assertions as that the land of India is universally ‘Crown-land,’ and that its 
“Native proprietary are mere ‘Crown-tenants’ of the State. I may cite the — 
| ideas and use the words of Professor Fawcett, the apostle of this doctrine. That — 
~ school apparently holds that we are here as conquerors who have acquired. the 
actual ownership of the soil from our predecessors by the right of the sword, — 
‘and that our Indian subjects are mere ‘tenants who pay rent for permission to _ 
cultivate the soil; that the State exercises over it (the soil) the same rights of — 
nerty as an Znglish landlord exercises over his own estate. That the — 
ment of India takes the place of individual landlords, and the culti-- 
s of the soil rent their land from Government instead of from private — 
ers.” In is school holds that India is at our feet, devoid of rights’ 
ty ; that no property in the land whatever appertains to its people, 
till their native soil are the agricultural serfs of the State. — 
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‘in 
ment of these vi i 
dition, and our policy has in general tended 

sy are, of course, guéte consistent with the demand of a- moderate. 
ntribution from the Jand-owners and their property, towards the ‘ 
‘as recognised by the immemorial law of the country. vce eae 
“No, my Lord, the appropriated and agricultural land of South Indiaat 1} 
not, and never has been, as a rule, ‘Crown-land.’ ‘The proprietary right 
, State in any actual soil has been limited to escheats and unclaimed w 


«The right which the State has. possessed is that of imposing, 
actice became an unlimited amount of fiscal burdens; and our p 


fsed that right too often to the- extinction of the value of the land ees 
ights. But there was, as @ rule, in South 


2 eae destruction of the owner's r ith — 
' Tndia at least, no confiscation. Lord ‘Lawrence’s words inadequately pourtray 
“shat has occurred in our times in many parts of India. Happily improved 
prices have now relieved the land. May we not again exceed. bese 
“The theory is, [ believe, ‘a mere war of words,’ as was said by Mr. sak 
a mere confusion of ideas, and I. should not have ventured to trouble this 
~ Council with any remarks on this matter had this thing of been used here, in| 
my hearing, for the disheartening purpose of removing altogether from the list of 
‘India’s burdens, the liberal and increasing contributions to imperial needs of over 


pounds 20 millions sterling now paid by the land-owners and peasant proprietary — 
of India. Had it not been ‘used in order to justify an assertion which I conscien-— 


~ tiously believe to be an error, viz., that instead of having been amongst the 
most heavily-burdened of people, our Indian subjects are the nite + 
| taxed of any country under civilised Government, and that therefore the 
- Gncome-tax on landed incomes is justifiable, and is in fact the only form ih 


in 
“which the landed interests are now made to contribute anything to the public 


. exchequer. i 
ay «| dissent absolutely from this view of the matter. In- many parts of the 
land-tax forms, as it does here, a larger propottion of the public | 
~ yevenue; but this fact has never been used in support of the confiseatory — 
doctrine which I am venturing to repudiate. The proprietary are not tenancy. 
“No, my Lord, the native soil of” India is the property of its rural popu- | 
lation, and the very heavy contributions derived from the land: and its 
e strictest sense of the word direct taxation in its most q 


_ proprietors are in th 

, Pisaiie and searching form. - It is heavy,enough. 
«The very essence of our settlements is to ascertain the rental, or net p 
‘cultivation, and then to take, in the jorm of direct taxation, 50 per cent. 
ome as public revenue. — 16) 
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tenure. He cannot succeed to, transfer, sell, appropriate, nor interfere 
the ownership of a single acre of appropriated land. He cannot dicte 
io’ . Cro} ange ion apes oesiees of the soil i“ 
e: perty belong to the ative rietary. Th 
- tax; and it has used that right, with re ieee rit 7 
happi past, and still its hand is not light. Ey hen. defi 
made ‘ie! 


ct to the limited claim of the State on the lan 
ye the demand by the sale of his debtor's property, ™ 
: incarceration of the defaulter, in the same 3 
‘ 10F t the land ¥ 1e i i “ 3 
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of all public opinion outside, is that an imperial income-t 
has at e-ticwe proved financially a failure, morally 2 





politi a blunder in this country. It was so with the Mortupha ar 
_ Vesabuddy taxes in the Madras Presidency, and other instances m 
cited. But new financiers will not believe that the thing has been tri 
and over again in vain. I can assure your Lordship that nothing which 
- occurred, or which has been said or written about the imcome-tax o 
| latter days, can exceed in condemnatory force the facts which had’ 
| and truths which had been recorded in respect to our endéavours to carry ; 
_ the old native income-taxes of South India in days gone bye. It all applies 
to the daw under consideration, and the conclusions are strengthened and yindi- 
cated by the story of i¢s administration. ; 


_ * My Lord, an income-tax of the kind which I admit to be just, has failed 
_ yer since we held the country, at all events ever since we attempted to rule 
it without resort to native practices and fiscal torture. Our late income-tax 
has fared no better, and it was really only administered, even lamely, by the 
steady application of that moral torture, that fiscal thumb-screw—arbitrary 
surcharge. As it seems to me, the mere facts that we are forced to adopt what 
is a yery high rate of income for this country, as the minimum below which 
‘we scarcely dare carry our assessments, and that we are forced to attach to 
its administration the impossible condition that none below the rank of a 
Tahsildar or Deputy Collector shall be employed in rating incomes and profits, 
are pregnant proofs of failure and inherent difficulties. \ 
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“As I said last year, I am perfectly willing myself to pay an income-tax’, 
ata much higher percentage than I did under the dead law; and I believe © 
that every European in the country would be equally loyal, did he see the 

necessity. But I do not believe that it is possible to raise anything like a: 
_ true percentage on the incomes of natives of this country which are derived 
from these sources, or to administer the tax with ‘any sort of efficiency or / 
certainty, and without resort to most objectionable practices in order to ascertain 
profits and estimate incomes. While a door for great and almost irrepressible \ 
irregularity on all sides is set wide open by the attempt thus to reach results 
which at best can only be insignificant and dearly bought. 


“I think that it is proved beyond doubt that the income-tax is driving the 
-people of the country into sullen antagonism with, and suspicious alienation 
from, the Government and its officers. Those practices for the concealment of 
property are reviving which were »{fe under Native Government, but were 
disappearing before a more enlightened administration when this income-tax 
‘policy was unhappily inaugurated. Even respectable and educated classes are 

_ again satisfied to put up with bad accommodation, different clothing and the 
- outward feints of poverty. While on the other hand, falsification of accounts, 
_ bribery, corruption and evasion are resorted to in a manner which it would 
__haye been worth en times the proceeds of the tax to avoid. : eee eed 
ves thes eee: 
____ “My Lord, I cannot conceive how this Council can require or capect any one — 
| toadminister effectively or well in this country a tax which (under schedule 
is, we know, very largely abused and evaded, even in England, which is x 
- ated by financiers in France, condemned by financiers in America, and by _ 
many of the best judges, wherever it is known, condemned for those y r 
| reasons, moral, political and social, which must even wreck such taxatior 
bthiscountry. Oh Sy i ag 2 a 
“My Lord, facts have proved beyond cavil that we cannot do so. Railing — 
and disheartening imputations against hard-worked and honest. servants of the 
State of all ; will wot beter things, for the evils are in t and abso! 
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One further remark and Ihave done. I have been equally 
ment which has been caused by the honest hometruths 
by my friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Inglis, and others last year, and by our Ne 
colleague’s (Sir R. Temple’s) wilful reluctance to believe us and the host of testi- 
mony which has transpired, although your Excellency has not been pleased 
ve us access to all the papers. Nothing has been said, which has not been re- 
| peated over and over again by those who have best known the country, from its 
| earliest time to its latest. In this Council the late Sir Henry Harimgton, in 
words quite as strong as my hon’ble friend’s, Sir Bartle Frere and various others, 
have borne like testimony. And were I to dare .to endorse the assurances — 
which the Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple has ventured now to offer to this Ooun- 
cil, in respect to the removal of abuses, I should simply belie what the political, 
social and fiscal history of India teaches us in these matters, viz., that the strong 
will prey on the weak, and that the most respectable will resort to corruption 
| and evasion under fiscal imposts of this character. 
“My Lord, I cannot accept the Hon'ble Sir Richard Temple’s strange assur- 
ances. I do not believe in the possibility of removing the ex yer forms of 
the abuses which are inherent in taxation of this character, and I will, therefore, 
yote against reviving the condemned and dead thing in any form whatever.” 
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The Hon'ble Mr. Ineuis said ;— My Lorp,—I shall vote against this Bill. 
I do so because I am convinced that the imposition of an income-tax this year 
is altogether unnecessary, either on grounds of financial necessity, or for any 
other reasons, The only semblance of an excuse that can be urged in favour 
of the measure is the small deficit shewn on the budget estimate prepared by 
the Hon'ble Sir R. Temple for the current year, Now, I think that our expe- 
rience of the hon’ble gentleman’s past budget would fully justify us, if we 
determined to leave the small deficit he estimates to be provided for at the 
close of the year, if it had not by that time disappeared of itself, as it most 
wobably will have done. In 1870-71, the hon’ble gentleman estimated for a 
leficit and put on an income-tax to meet it, The result was a surplus of over 
} millions. In 1871-72, he again estimated for a deficit and again put on the 
neome-tax to meet it, The result is a surplus of over 24 millions, He, now 
omes before us fér the third time with a small deficit, which he proposes to 
meet in the old way. I think that our knowledge of the hon’ble gentleman’s — 
tendency to under-estimate his receipts warrants the conclusion that he has 
in committed the error of past years; and that this year, ushered in like its 
predecessors with a small deficit, will like them close with a goodly surplus; but 
even if it were thought inexpedient to rely on this expedition, and leave the 
small deficit to take care of itself, I think it would have been better, with the 
gash balances standing at 24 millions, or more than double the amount 
Mr. Wilson thought necessary, to have oeee the deficit to the surplus of 
past years, rather than to provide for it by the re-imposition of this mis- 
chievous tax; for I deny that its re-imposition this year, when it is 
not wanted, will in any degree remove the difficulties in the wa, of making it 
a permanent source of income, should this even be consid desirable—any 
more than its abandonment now would have added to these difficulties. 
“The Hon’ble Mr. Ohapman was enough just now to draw my parti- 
cular attention to an extract he aaa from toe from the Licutccibts 
- Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and to suggest that I should give 
the opimion therein expressed my very serious consideration before voting on 
~ the Bill now before us. I am happy to be able to inform the hon’ble gentle- 
man that I saw the letter he refers to some time ago, and that I have given it 
Peon careful consideration. He will pardon me, however, if I say that Fail to 
ceive how the oe expressed by Sir William Muir supports the position 
he has taken up. Sir William Muir says that, if money must be had, he ‘would 
is oS siplielbearing it by an income-tax fenced in by restrictions and condi- — 
ons far more stringent ‘than any that have as yet ‘been adopted. Now, the 
ies gq : 4 
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that he Se it sts fee oc taghaacltcy as pear eee fn 
sf fp Gaara rg other words, he does not think tha be had ; 
but he tells us that he votes for the’ tax because its re-imposition this year 
: oye yea ee in accordance with some crotchets he entertains on the ec 
of direct taxation. I can see no connection between this opinion and 
expressed by Sir William Muir. eR 
_ “I do not intend to say much to-day on the bribery and corruption, the 
_ extortion and oppression which have been so generally charged against the tax 
it seems unnecessary to do, as all that has been urged against the tax on thi 
score has been fully corroborated by the reports made public during the 
and would, I am convinced, receive further confirmation were the pers as 
for by the Hon’ble Mr. Bullen Smith produced, as I have no doubt they will’ 
be, should the hon’ble gentleman at the head of the Financial Department. 
ever ask leave to introduce into this Council a Bill to make the tax i 
T wish to say, however, that I deny that the gm in the limit of taxable 
incomes from Rs. 750 to 1,000 will do away with bribery and corruption, I 
allow that this alteration will afford relief from much suffering to a 
number of the poorest classes, and that the opportunities for oppression an 
extortion will be diminished, but I maintain that whatever be the limit fix 
bribery and corruption will always accompany the levy of this tax in India, 


“T say this from my own personal knowledge of how utterly impossible if. 
is for any District Officer to make the assessment without the assistance an 
local knowledge of the Native officials. It would really seem as if so 
pope thought that the District Officers could tell a man’s income by merel 
ooking at him. Unfortunately they do not possess this faculty, and are com-) 
pelled to rely on information obtained from Native officials and others when \ 
they apply to their Districts,—in the first place the lists of persons liable to 
assessment can only be prepared after local inquiry carried on through 
the lower classes of Native officials. Now local inquiry by Natives as to who 
is, and who is not, to pay income-tax is merely another name for bribe and. 
corruption ; and then when these lists have been made out, the District cer 
must fall back upon information obtained from the same sources to enable 
him to estimate the individual income of the persons liable fo the tax, for it 
must be remembered that the assessments sre not as a rule made on the 
returns given in. If this were the case, the estimate of the probable yield of 
the tax framed by the hon’ble gentleman at the head of the Financial 
Department would have to be very considerably reduced; to what extent this | 
sureharging has gone lately it is impossible to say, as no returns on this point! 
have been called for, but the statements submitted with the report on Mr.) 
Wilson’s tax shewed that of every 100 persons assessed to the tax only ‘ti 
were assessed in accordance with their returns, and the amount 
nearly 300 per cent. above the amount of the income stated in the returns 
‘given in. 
“To shew the difficulties the District Officers have to contend against when 
assessing their Districts to this tax, I will read a few extracts from reports « 
officers who have taken considerable interest in the matter, : Batic 

















* The Collector of Cawnpur says :— 


. ‘The District Officer must of necessity, in the first instance, employ his tahisldars to pre- 
pare the assessment lists, and the latter must get his information as he best can; his only — 
available source is the ro Lagat who as a nt gf will only include those who have ee 4 
him to omit their names. tahsildar always, provided he has been resident any time, will of 
course have his local knowledge to fall back upon, and he will be able in a measure by local _ 
investigation to find out whether the patwari has entered the names of men xoé liable to assess-— 4 

“Tent; but as to finding out those who are liable, but have been omitted, if he did little else 
_ during the whole year, he would not discover ot cent. of them, so determined are all to. 
\ re » even the most acute and ene i 














the incomes of one another. I apprehen » most 
and Deputy Collector when on tour, which, on account of his other e¢ 






See ies - Xe at Nor a Pipl 

















have already ne eo on the difficulty of obtaining information, and I only now 
tion of the Government to the fact that ab initio the Collector’s work is — 
founded on information more or less trustworthy. ‘This guess work, when 
ppeal, resolves itself into certainty only when documents arene 
the case, there is no documentary evidence, the Col- 
by simply dubelieving, the evidence appellants” 
—undoubtedly a ve unsatisfactory dilemma for the Collector 
far to make the work distasteful.’ 


_. “The Collector of Azimgarh says :— , 
H <The more I see of the working of the income-tax year by year the more I feel i : 
Yfthe utter hopelessness of expecting to ascertain with auy degree of accuracy te 
tive’s income is. It is a subject upon which Natives are very averse to interrogation, and on 
ch they are prepared to deceive the assessor as far as lies in their power, while at the : 
ie there really are in most instances no reliable means of ascertaining the truth.”” weet 
_ The Collector of Ghazipur says :— * ee 
¢ «Tmay here mention that, as it seems to me, a fallacy lurks in the opinion, which has 
pressed because the actual percentage of a to the population is } f 
is not unpopular, In this district the tax is isli he persons who ultimately 

t oe by those who, after assessment, obtain remission at considerable trouble 


those men who are never actually assessed, but who expen : 
a and village accountants, and other subordinate officials to save themselves from 


to pargan: 
\ ping mentioned to the tahsildar or Collector for entry in the assessment rolls.’ ia 


«The Collector of Mynpurie says :— 
_ «It will not probably be saying anything the Board do not know already when I re mea: 
. i are more or less accustomed ioe tat 
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: the tax is a fac baer ee om one. Europeans 

- fatives have a peculiar dislike to all direct taxation, and inlly to a tax of this description | 
“Pich is not universal, but falls on some, while others, but elightly differing in means, escape. 

he inevitable and immediate result of all inquiry, with a view to the administration of i 

{Aaw, is an unblushing course of deception by those coming within its operation. There 
honourable exceptions of course, but the rule is what I have stated, and evasion and hale 
on, with a view to escape, is not considered dishonourable in any way to those who practice ; 
“Tn such light is the tax regarded that influential and thoroughly respectable persons i 


w back from rendering any assistance to the assessing officers, unless great is. 
ht to bear, on account of the odium that attaches to those who are considered to betray. 


“friends by giving information regarding their means.’ ; 
re et 


“The Collector of Goruckptir says :— 

is ible for a v i ing tahsildar, possessed of some conscience and a — 
deal of prestige er oe @ to keep his patwaris in hand that gross relative 

be not made—i.e., that if Loutun, bannian, has (reputedly) three times or 

s the income of certain others, say, Roushun, and Pubbaroo, and Seetul Pershad, 

~ then that Loutun shall be assessed, say, twice or thrice higher than the three others, and not 

Jese than them (as constantly happens where the patwari is no¢ looked after.) BS 

; than this’ Ido not believe in, Any amoput of figures gan 


iss f Maoh’, more .ncoy 
ap by a wealthy mahajun, and a rechauffé can be made thereof by a Collector or 


) have any faith in such res. For. my own part, cA 
Sie ban nlerp tp buhes poifrere! in 
7 Radiant ‘ 
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“These extracts show very clearly the difficulties that beset District Officers 
when making assessments to this tax, the worthlessness of the implements 





they are compelled to use, and how impossible it is for them, few in number as 


they are, to prevent the bribery and corruption that goes on. 

“But over and above this bribery and corruption, which the District 
Officers are powerless to prevent, there are many others very serious and grave 
objections to the tax, which would remain unaffected by any alteration in 
the taxable limit, or any change in the time of year the assessments are made, 
and which would not be removed by making the tax a permanent one, 

“Tt seems to me that latterly we have fixed our attention so exclusively on 
the bribery and corruption, the oppression and extortion that are inseparable 
from this tax, that we have allowed these other evil consequences attendant 


on it, grave and important though they are, to drop in some degree out of sight. ” 


I shall therefore notice a few of these. I shall do so very briefly, as I have no 
desire to weary the Council, and to protract unnecessarily this ready lengthy 
debate. 

“ First of all, then, the tax is, from its inquisitorial character, the form of 
taxation most disliked and detested by the Natives of this country. They all 
dislike, with an intensity we have no conception of, to make known the 
amount or the sources of their incomes; and the inquiries that have to be made 
to ascertain this are most distasteful to them. This feeling is peculiarly strong 
among the trading classes. Its existence is so well known, and the im: licy 
and danger of running counter to it is so thoroughly understood by. all Native 
Rulers, that there is no instance on record of any Native Government having 
resorted to a general income-tax, although they have at one time or another 
imposed almost every other conceivable form of taxation on their subjects. 


“I think, my Lord, that this general and strong feeling of dislike to this form 
of taxation on the part of the people of this country, about which there is no 
doubt, and which 1 have never heard the most thorough-going advocate of the 
tax attempt to deny, is of itself a sufficient and unanswerable argument against 
the imposition of the tax by a Government situated as ours is, 


“ Again, the assessments to the tax are in this country puro guess work from 
first to last,—guess work based on information which is known to be worthless. 
The argument that an income-tax falls with equal pressure on all who come 
within its scope,—that by it, persons who would not otherwise contribute, 
towards the cost of the Government under whose protection they live, are made to 
pay a fair and equal proportion of their incomes,—whatever may be its worth— 
and I have not much opinion of it myself—applies in this country only to fund- 
holders, and to persons holding appointments the salaries of which are known. 
The assessments on the mass of the people are pure guess work and can be 
reduced to no fixed percentage on incomes whatever. They are simply based on 
estimates made by the District Officers on the amount of individual incomes from 
such information as they can collect, but are made on no reliable data whatever, 
simply because it is impossible to get any. The tax conse uently falls heavily 
on some, lightly on others, while some get off altogether; but very few men 
actually pay one per cent. on their real incomes ; and the tax is rea ly what it 
was styled in the extract I read out from the report of the Collector of 
Goruckpoor, a ‘benevolence’ or ‘aid’ extorted from the people. It has no 
pretension whateverin this country to be called an income-tax in the meaning 
really attached to those words. : 


“Again, the imposition of this tax on the interest of the Government 
debt is regarded by every Native throughout the country as a direct breach 
of faith on the part of Government. Once and once again when the tax was 
first put on, Natives came to me with their Government notes, saying look 


— 


here, in this the Government distinctly promises to pay me Rs. 50 a year for 
every Rs. 1,000 they have borrowed of me. T send my note to the yo 


and get only Rs. 48. How do I know'that next year something more 


cae 


wry. 











wey may perhaps pay me 
aay Ar “gs seriously damaged 
bt that the Hon’ble Sir R. Temple ‘will presently te 
‘ce of the Government Securities was neve so high as it i 
this fact is scarcely compatible with the damaged credit. 
the prices now  ( are solely due to investments in England, 
‘is fact does not in any way affect the truth of what I have just said. 
a statement I obtained from the Financial Department, that of ; 
-wholé debt due by India only 16 millions are held by Natives of this” 
antry, and of this sum only 8} millions are held by Natives out of the three — 
‘Presidency towns ; if we deduct from this the sums invested by Native Princes, — 
some of whom pride themselves on lending money. to the Government, and 
‘the sums invested by hive who are obliged to give security in Government 
; td for the due ¥ ormance of contracts or for the or discharge of the 
~ duties of offices held by them, the balance in the hands of the general public 
will be very small, and small as it is this amount is, I believe, diminishing 
every day. Lord Macaulay iu one of his essays boast that such was the confi- 
dence felt in former days by the people of this country in the good faith of y 
the Company, that the Government had only to open their treasuries through- 
out the country, with the promise of a small rate of interest, to obtain any 
amount of money they wanted, while the Native Princes were unab! 
to obtain a rupee on loan from their subjects, although they offered fabulous rates 
of interest. If he were writing now, he would have to modify these — 
sions very considerably. I believe that if a loan were now opened in 
India and confined to Natives, the amount of subscriptions offered would be : 
very trifling. I charge the income-tax with this. Geis 
- Lastly, the income-tax has brought a most unfortunate change in the 
relations hitherto existing between the district officers and the people. Former! 
the district officer was looked upon as the friend of all, the man to whom 
might go for assistance and advice whose advent, when out on tour in the cold 
weather, was everywhere welcomed : all this is changed now : the District Officer 
is ing to be looked upon as the common foe, as the tax-gatherer whom 
all should shun, and to whom no information that can by any possibility be 
withheld should bg given ; in short, as the Amil or the Chakladar of a Native . 
Government is asked upon, with reference to this, I will read extracts from the ©. 
following reports :— et dake ey 
/ Phe Officiating Collector of Allahabad says :— Y of 
© "Phe utter absence of any trustworthy data on which to estimate the income of, a- 
petty trader who keeps no accounts, and the all but impossibility of obtaining any information 
‘about his business and his habits except from his enemies, render the proper assessment of this 
\ -tax,'in the: majority of instances, simply impossible. In many instances, no doubt, ‘a’ fair 
estimate of income is arrived at, but there must be numerous cases in which it is very far from 
correct. ie 
i lg from a large ience of the working of the tax under its various dis- 
ES of certificate-tax, &c., and I have been unable to change the opinion I formed of it 
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uring the first year of its revival, and that is, that the tax is a one for officials, com- 
; , and large firms, whose means are easily ascertained; but-that, in other cases, the objec- 
f taxable income is lowered.” , bs 










tions to it increase in proportion as the limit o! 


‘The Officiating Collector of Saharunpur says :— 
ee never mn such ogc work as porte iam 
; ve, in my former reports, ex! my opinion ly agai i 
sco 'of it. the more convinced I am of its unsuitability, to this count, of th 
lity of ing it justly. Tt is a tax which has been truly < i © odi 
it.” Tt is not only 
up discontent and irritation among 
- offic who assist is in assessing it, &c. ; worst, e 
for doing good, by ermining: 
same people who many years ago 80. 


Distiet none can 
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from a Native now without exciting vicion that 
"ation about his or his neighbour’s income t is our’ ly, 
ment, to assess this tax. But still it is also our-duty to protest as Jc : 
 it—to point out the evils attending it—in the hope that some day the Supreme 
may listen to us, and may be convinced that the tax is not one which is suited to I 
The Officiating Commissioner of the Meerut Division says :— 
« The Collector’s remark regarding the unpopularity of the tax and of its 





influence in tampering with the loyalt; of the Je, is only an echo of the opinion of 

District. Officer with whom T Cag ken a the eel There cannot ie shadow of : 
doubt as to the truth of Mr. Jenkinson’s remarks, and I would observe that no one is in 

- better position to pronounce on such a subject than a District Officer who is constantly in inter 
course with the people of his district. : i. , 

_ © Tt is not fair to discredit the unpopularity of the tax, simply because the provisions ot 

the Act are carried out. The people see the utter uselessness of opposition, and District” 
Officers feel their own helplessness. The position of the District Officer is rendered a most 
odious one, and the affection and good will of the people are alienated. It would be hard to 
sum up the indirect evil thus caused by the estrangement between the governed and the rulers, -— 
put it is an estrangement which creates many difficulties, not only in ordinary intercourse, but — 
also in the collection of information on any new subject.” t 

I believe that what is said in these extracts will be confirmed by every 
District Officer who has been in the habit of associating freely with the people ; — 
they all feel the change and lament it. 

To illustrate my meaning I will give two instances, out of dozens that I 
might quote, that have occurred lately. f 

-. When Lord Mayo went up country, the stad stallions were called in at one 
of the stations he stopped at to be shown to him. The zamindérs in whose 
charge they were came in wrotchedly dressed. The Stud Officer told them that 
they- were about to see the Viceroy, and that they ought therefore to come in their 
best clothes. They replied, yes, we know that, but the Collector Sahib will .be 
ent too, and if we dress ourselves well, he is certain to put us down for 

the income-tax. SE wis 

A Deputy Commissioner in one of the Non-Regulation Provinces a shot 
time ago, when on his cold weather tour, came to a town celebrated in that 

art of the country for its manufactures of brass utensils. The main bazaar is 
one long line of workshops, where, as the natives say, the sound of the hammer 
is heard day and night: this is one of the rights of those parts. Accordingly, 
the Deputy Commissioner said he would ride down and see the people at ries 
When he got to the town, he found every shop closed, and all work stepped. On 

ing he found that the people thought he was coming to make some in- 
quiries relating to the income. Accordingly, they thought the best way to treat 
him was to act as they had been accustomed to do towards the Chakladar 
‘under the native rule, and shut up their shops. 

Now, when we recollect that in the Mofussil the District Officer is in 
the eyes of the people the re resentative of the British Government—in fact 
the British Government itself—this change in their fealings towards him indi-:. 
cates motive for very serious thought, on which, however, I will not enlarge ~ 
now. 5. 

I affirm, then, my Lord; without fear of contradiction, that this tax is of all” 
forms of taxation that can be desired the one most disliked and detested | 
the people of this country ; that its assessment is everywhere attended by — 
pene and corruption, and, when the limit is low, by extortion and oppression, | 
as well that the assessments when made are pure work; that it has 
caused widespread discontent and disaffection ; that it has seriously amaged — 
our credit in this country; that it has brought about a change in 
feelings of the people towards the District Officer which: is fraught with | 










TL have no doubt that T shall be told presently b: “the Hon'ble Mr. 
as he has told me on one or two occasions previously, that of the e vils 
charged against the tax some are imaginary, some are too highly 
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introducing ve modern systems, we must’ other n : x 
He was inclined to think ebiomcy as regards the rich, one of th 
lightly taxed country in the world, The well- people of - A 
lly those in the permanently settled districts, had derived the greatest, 
from British rule, and for those benefits they paid an almost. infini 
sum in the way of taxation. He had prepared some figures which he wi 
- lay before the Council upon this subject. He would only ask the Council and 
his native friends who ocrapiaings of excessive taxation to consider these figures, 
and then to say whether the rich and wealthy people of erage than 
an infinitesimal amount of taxation. He thought even his hon’ble friend, 
Mr. Robinson, would not assert that the small quit-rent levied from landholders 
in Bengal was in the nature of taxation. On the contrary, he said that so far — 
from taking from the landholders any tax on account of the land, we had 
created in their favor an enormous ia which never existed before. We 
knew very little of the resources of the land; but this he might say, that the 
revenue derived by landholders was, out of all proportion, large compared to the 
revenue paid by them to the Government. ‘Take the heaviest assessed district in 
all Bengal, viz., Bardwan, in which the public revenue was so much as thirty lakhs 
of rupees, and even in that district the result of a reference made to the 
landholders themselves under the late rule was such as to show that the rent 
received by them was at least four times the land-revenue paid to Government ; 
and in many places it was six, seven and even eight times in amount. Tf that 
were so in the Bardwan district, which was by. far the most heavily-assessed 
district in Bengal, what was the proportion in some of the Eastern Districts, 
where the revenue was a mere flea-bite in proportion to the rent of the land? 
His Honovr thought he might say that the annual revenue which we had created 
in favour of the various classes of landholders of these Provinces, was pro- 
bably more than twenty millions; possibly it might be soon even forty millions 
* sterling. He had observed in some papers that exception had been taken 
as to what had been said regardirfg the wealth created in favor of the zamindars. 
It was argued that the zaminddrs had created numerous sub-tenures, and that 
it was only in exceptional cases that it could be said that they were very rich. 
That was probably to some extent true, He was inclined to think that these sub- 
tenures were beneficial to the country : the benefit of property in land was thus 
distributed among a large middle class. At any rate, whoever held the land, 
it was held by the various classes of upper and under-holders, and there was a 
very numerous class of well-to-do people who had the means of living in 
idleness on the profits derived from their rents. He might say that the 
yevenue derived from the land, whether it amounted to Rs. 20 or 80 or 40 
millions, was a property which was utterly unknown to any Native State; and 
the four millions which we took as land-revenue was in no possible sense a tax. 









Then we come to a larger source of revenue in the Bengal accounts, wiz., 
the Opium. rs 
Fis Honour did not think that ay gentleman present would say that the — 
opium revenue was a tax taken from the people of Bengal. On the contrary, ~ 
‘the opium cultivation was a means of enriching the people of the districts 
in which the poppy was grown. It was not a tax upon the people of Bengal. — 
‘Well, then, what were the taxes which were really paid by these gr at 


provinces of Bengal, with a population which, he might say, the census Wi 















show to be nearer 60 millions than 40 millions? What was the taxation 
borne by‘this people? The taxation consisted in this— __ Rapist 
The Salt duties... si £ 2,650,000 
ae Excise cote aah BE net oe a cat 700,000 
e Customs duties, assumi of the total collections Pai 
to be attributable to - as Pe ee & _—— nacre 5 
Stam sapere by ee greater pert, - wh : - were Comet he fi 800,000 d 
Income-tax Sibeds peeettens per + \eaah £200,000 99. 
‘Total ce, 85,080,000, 
















um - millions sterling, or 
eight pence, or thirteen annas per head of 0 
this taxation distributed? It appeared to Hs 

istributec in a manner which fell infinitely more heay 
or than upon the rich. A good deal more than one-half of the reven 
ved from salt, or about one shilling per head. That was a poll-tax whic 
equally upon the rich andupon the poor. The duty on salt was gen 
| reckoned to fall at about one shilling per head, and it was sometimes said—it 
| in fact constantly said by the rich—that one shilling a head could not. be 
ered very heavy taxation ; it had been often repeated that a shillin per 
Bk per annum was no great thing. But His Honour would the — 
' Council to consider that the shilling a head was taken on the whole rae 
~ lation—men, women, and children ; but it must be paid by the heads of families, 
. Therefore taking an average of five in a family, ‘which the census showed to — 

_ be somewhat below the truth,’ every head of a family bore a tax of five shilli 

or Rs. 2-8 a year, on account of salt. Now, what-proportion did Rs. 2-8 year 

bear to the income of a labouring man: it was at the very least half a month’s © 

income; and it was therefore equivalent to an income-tax of more than four 

cent. taken by this single tax. That being so, he did not think it could be 

said that the poor of Bengal were very lightly taxed. 


On the other hand, a very small proportion of taxation was borne ee 
rich and the middle and the well-to-do classes of the people. He w take 
next the item of excise. That was the most legitimate of all sources of 
reyenue—the tax on spirits and drugs—so long as we do not stimulate the con- 
sumption, but rather check it by taxation. At the same time, he thought he pug 
say that in this country the excise revenue was also mainly paidby the 
If the rich were unfortunately learning from us the consumption of somethi 
stronger than water, they consumed spirits of European manufacture, the 
duty upon which went to the Customs revenue and not to the Excise; and 
therefore he might say that the Excise duty was mainly, or almost entirely, paid 
by the poorer classes. 


Then we come to the Customs revenue, under a tariff which His Honour 
apprehended was one of the lightest in the world. In India a dispropor- | 
tionately:Jarge amount of the Customs revenue was paid by the European ~ 
community, and taxation on the rich natives by means of the Customs under — 
the very light tariff was excessively small. 


The Stamp revenue was, as he had said, principally made up of Coun ] 
fees, for which the people who paid got a quid pro quo in the shape of litiga- * 
tion in the Court. And the result seemed to be that except a very moderate — 
proportion of the Customs, and a very small proportion of the Salt Tax, which — 
he rich bore in common with the poor, the rich bore no other tax. than the | 
income-tax which stood at only £200,000 for this great Province. That. being so, 
it must be admitted that the real amount of imperial taxation on the rich was — 
aN great. But then it was said—“ yes, but there is the local taxation.” He said 
it the ery which had been raised of the enormous burden of local taxation — 
“was without foundation. That cry had been taken up and repeated and believed — 
the Natives of Bengal. If. we were to accept it, we must suppose that the — 
were crushed by the most tremendous local taxation. He had seen itateted, 
somewhere. that 250 of the cream of the inhabitants of the city of M vbad 
had been forced to abandon their hearths and homes and to fly to other 









































wing to the weight of taxation imposed upon them. Hs Honour 

prised on a late oceasion, that his hon’ble friend Mr. Chapman did not se 
aware that the Local Governments had been called upon to give 

res about local taxation. He might state mgs in ans\ 

ouse of Commons, the Government of India mowat ot Cr 

ernments to give an account of the whole amoun 





been prepared by the ernment of Bengal, an 
one of Hon'ble . The return referred to the 
1871-72. No additional taxation had been levied in 7 

two years. The total local taxation in Bengal consisted of the fol 
items: In one district of Behar there was a very old one per cent. 


fund levied in addition to the land revenue, which might be said to be the pre- — 
decessor, if not progenitor, of the one per cent. local fund of the North-Western _ 
Provinces, and which had been imposed on newly-settled estates. The total — 


amount of this tax in these provinces was the very insignificant sum of 
Rs. 87,569. Another local tax was the commutation of the duty of the 
zamindirs to convey the local posts. Under a Bengal law this duty had been 
commuted to a money payment, which amounted to a sum of Rs. 2,47,219, 


There were no other local taxes except the two trifling items which Hus 


Honour had mentioned. 

He would now come to municipal taxation. Municipal taxation did 
altogether come up toa tolerable sum, but when the figures of which it was 
composed were examined, it would be found that nearly three-fourths of 
it was paid by the great town of Calcutta, and other places inhabited by 
European communities. He found that the town of Calcutta, with the 
European communities of Howrah and the Alipore suburbs, contributed 
altogether as municipal taxation the sum of Rs. 32,28,921, whereas the whole of 
the rest of the inhabitants of the Bengal Provinces paid no more than 
Rs. 11,32,338, of which nearly Rs. 2,00,000 was derived from tolls, fines, and 
such miscellaneous items. The real municipal taxation of Bengal amounted 
only to Rs. 9,58,107. Adding the several items of Local and Municipal 
taxation together, it stood as follows :— . 





One per cent, Road Fund aoe cae . Rs. 37,569 

Commutation of the Local Post... 5 see gp 247,219 

Municipal taxation ... ine “ay sss 5p 08,207. \ 
Total ~* ..e Rs. 12,387,895 


or £123,789-10, as thesum total of local taxation of all kinds in this great, 
Province of Bengul. He said that this was a most infinitesimal amount of 
taxation, and to call it excess of taxation was the most prepdsterous thing that 
had ever. been heard. 

Then it was said that municipal taxation pressed with great severity in 
particular towns. For instance, take the town of Murshidibad, which, it was 
said, the 250 respectable inhabitants had abandoned from the pressure of taxa- 
tion. What did the Council think was the terrible taxation which 

“was supposed to have driven those people from their homes? It amounted to 
the sum of Rs. 21,612, or £2,161, paid by the great capital of our predecessors 
in the Government of Bengal, the present seat of the ex-ruler and his Court, 








of many great bankers and traders, and of a large community. That sum, — 


His Honour apprehended, would be borne by many petty towns in Pikes ‘ 
ic L 


 andit was preposterous to speak of it as an amount of taxation “ wh 


driven people from their homes in Murshidibéd.” Calcutta was undoubtedly — 


heavily taxed. 7 
- Excluding miscellaneous items, Calcutta proper had an annual taxati 


CaS 








about 25 lakhs of rupees. In the Suburban. Municipality of Alipore, &., the / 


taxation amounted to about 8 lakhs, and in Howrah to about 1} lakhs. — 
when he took the other Suburbs of Calcutta, where we had two Munieipa’ 
called the North Suburban and South Suburban Municipalities, which were 
_ habited by a large class of well-to-do natives, what was the taxation 

the North Suburban Municipality it amounted to Rs. 11,847, or £1,184, an 






might be exceptions, that in some towns the taxation might be 
Hoyovr would give the Council the figures of th highest taxed u 
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the South Suburban Municipality to Rs. 21,895, or £2,189. Lt might be said that: 





t i 
sour ‘The taxation in Patna amow 
he town of Dacca, which was a rich and populous 

Dacca were very sensitive of taxation, as he knew by perso! 
and were said to be undergoing very hard and severe taxation 
‘amount of taxation there ? Tt came to the sum of Rs. 34,477. 


~~ “Fis hon’ble friend, Mr. Chapman, wished to know the sources from 
“this municipal taxation was derived. In the North and South Suburba: 
“Municipalities of Calcutta, and in the town of Murshidabad, the munici 
were a |xinistered under the local Act VI of 1868, where the tax levied w 
asort of rough property and income-tax. The tax was assessed upon the — 

«ireumstances and property to be protected” of the rate-payers. Then there 
lities which were administered under Act III of 


~ were some other municipal 
e variety in the forms of 
pon houses and, 


































1864 of the Bengal Council. ‘This Act allowed som 
taxation; but the principal tax levied under it was a tax U 
jmmoveable property. Comparatively small sums were raised in some 
‘of these towns by a tax on - horses, carriages and carts»; licenses 
for offensive trades, and in one instance by licenses for processions. ere wer 
also some income from tolls and ferries, and from cattle pounds and fines. 
Many small towns were administered under several different laws, the 
reneral form of taxation being a rough assessment on means and substance. 
‘All these were included in the fanres which he had given. 4 Soiree 
The system of octroi or town duties had not been introduced in Bengal, 
and there was no tax of that kind imposed. He had stated the figures which 
he had the honour to submit to the Council in regard to the existing local 
taxation in Bengal. But although we had not yet begun to levy it, we 
2 to impose some additional taxation. ‘Last year there was - : 
in the local Legislature an Act, the object of which was to levy a small cess 
upon land for the maintenance and improvement of roads, canals, and other 
means of communication. The tax was to be solely and exclusively devoted 
to local purposes for the good of the localities in which the cess was levi 
It was to be administered by local bodies appointed and elected for the pur- 

se, and the progeeds were to be devoted to the objects to which the people 
wished them to be devoted. He hoped that the result would be to introduce 
much local self-government. % ‘ 

- Further, the local Legislature had under consideration a Bill for 
consolidating and amending the various existing municipal laws: — 
He hcped that any new taxation under this law would be truly and really So 
voluntary. H1s Honour was sanguine that. the people of Bengal would find it 


beneficial to tax themselves for really useful purposes. The effect of the new 
~ Jaw if it was passed would be to widen the discretion of the local bodies both as 
to the taxes to be levied and as to the objects upon which the money might be | 
expended. A certain Police rate was compulsory, other things were mostly _ 
quite voluntary. The only new subject of expenditure was primary education: 
we proposed to add primary education as one of the objects upon which the — 


~ yevenues of municipalities might be expended when it was absolutely neces- | 
= 


ry to do so. With that exception’ it was not proprens materially to in- 
crease municipal taxation in Bengal. He thought that when the educated people | 
of the country came to examine the facts which he had submitted to the 
ouncil, they would be induced to believe that the people were not so heayil} 
taxed as-was supposed. 2 
“Phat wasall His Honour had tosay with regard to the subject of tax 
i ~ genre he peg cg ae would Burd @ 
; upon other subjects, confining hi two or three al 
the budget speech. "Tle believed he spoke the sentimer 


5 revenue to the Rrovincial Governments, comm: 
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resulting from the figures which the Hon 
of ent had given us, that we must se 
India annually for the service of the Secretary of State. 

We could not go on borrow: 











wa an enormous sum for India to pay. ‘ 

-eyer in for what were called Reproductive Public Works ; 

so, it Ww be necessary to transmit to England gay a sum beg 
ing. His Honoun 


‘millions now, and which would go on increasing. 
that the Hon’ble Member would devise some means by W v 
accumulating wealth of the poopie of the country 
ad of taking our money from. England, and from ngland alone. — Ng 
~The Hon'ble Mr. Robinson had alluded to the sugar duties and the 
~ duties. His Honour wished to say a word-or two upon those points: He 
_ not think that those sugar duties levied on the Delhi frontier were so die 
evil as was generally supposed, Export duties were an evil when there” 
competition with a rival trader, but when we had a monopoly like Opium, as” 
the supply. of sugar to Central India, he did not think any great amow 
~ farm was done. But he would draw his hon’ble friend Sir Ric 
icular attention to this extraordinary fact, which he thought would inter 
the Hon’ble Member, that not only did we levy an export duty on sugar export. 
ed to Rajpootana, but at this moment sugar sent from one part of our terri ries. 
to another was charged duty under our own rule, and within our own territories,» 
that is to say, when carried by rail from Benares and the North-Western Pro- 
~ vinces to the Bombay territories, it- was charged duty at Hoshangabad. If it was 
‘brought down to Caleutta and sent round by sea, it paid no duty, but if ‘sent 
direct, by rail, it was charged a heavy duty, much heavier than that charge 
’ on the Mauritius sugar which competed with it, and the consequence was that ‘ 


the trade once existing had been killed. ° Re 
‘His THowov did hope that the Hon’ble Member would not allow this 
- extraordinary anomaly to exist. He would also explain with regard to salt 
duties that it was a mistake to suppose that it was the duty which t the 
‘trade into the hands of the Cheshire manufacturers. Cheshire salt had super- 


seded the native galt in Bengal, for this simple reason that Bengal being a very 
ware) 


moist climate, salt could not be obtained at a cheap rate by solar “| 

4n .other parts of India, but were only anade by boiling, at an expense 

12 or 13 annas per maund, say a farthing a pound, while Cheshire salt was 
made for next to nothing, and owing to the circumstances of the trade, was 
Logon very cheap. He believed it would be just the same if there were 
duty at all. . Romdecte She 8s ane ee 
"His Honour had been struck with the observations which fell with such 
weight and point from the Hon'ble Mr. Robinson in his to-day — 
mn the land révenue. His Honour was not going into the intricate subject 


istory of India, and whether in the days of Menu the 




























































they 
He snisrely 07 
‘degree; the rig! 
mpted to disturb. 
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Sui the question ail dela whether it was wise and prudent to doa 
doing, and whether we were not taking too little as the Government. sl 
‘the rent of the land. He must confess that it was with some 

he found that the observations which had been made on a former occ 
this Council upon this point were controverted in an anonymous ps per pub- 

lished in the Gazette of one of the Local Governments. Ie was parti cularly 

_ alarmed by two points in that paper, which he supposed must have some 

- of authority, being published as it was. One of the points was this, that the 

Local Government professed to take as land revenue fifty per cent. of the 

rent, but that no sufficient provision was made for an increase during the long SF 
period of settlement. The value of money and produce was undergoing rapi | 

change, and he thought the paper to which he alluded showed that pro- * 

vision for future increase made in the North-Western Provinces was i it ee 
cant and insufficient. The result of that a was to convince His Honour 

- that before the thirty years for which the settlements were made had 

expired, the existing assessments would not amount to fifty per cent., 
but probably to some thing like twenty-five per cent. or less of the 
net assets. Another point which was noticed in that paper was still more 
alarming, and gave greatly increased force to the doubts which Hrs Hoyovr 
had long entertained regarding the law settlement system of the North- 
Western Provinces, where, as in some other parts of India, settlements were 
made with the actual cultivators of the soil; the system was a very good one. 
When such a cultivating proprietor had 50 or 60 rupees profit in addition to 
the return for his labour, he did very well. But in many parts of the North- 
Western Provinces there were very numerous proprietors who did not cultivate 
themselves, and their number was rapidly increasing. The argument of the 

. writer of the paper seemed to bé that we must give to such parties the means 
“of living, and that if they multiplied from scores to hundreds_ the 

‘revenue must be diminished to enable so many drones to live. He 
looked on that as a most dangerous and demoralizing doctrine, His 
‘Honour might say this, that the result of ‘many discussions had ~ 
been to create in his mind the greatest doubt whether *the recognition 

of this property in the land had not been altogether a mistake. If we were 
free to assess the land in the way the Native Governments did, we should be 
above the necessity for all income-tax. We should then have money for all 
sorts of purposes. But his impression was that they could not now go back. 
We had created a property in the land which was never known to the Native 
Governments. The property had been created, and once you had established 
that property in the land, it was very difficult suddenly to alter its value by 
any great increase of assessment. So long as the people thought they had |. 
a mere right of occupancy in the land, they were content to pay a full rent, 
but the longer the settlements lasted, the more they became discontented when — 

- an inerease was imposed. In the early part. of this century the people of 
Madras paid a large land revenue, but in the, course of a long administration 
that revenue had been allowed to go on without enhancement of rates. Now — 

that it was proposed to increase the rates, we had a distinguished member of 
the Board of Revenue, like the Hon’ble Mr. Robinson, protesting against 
any increase as an atrocity and injustice. People who had sat for 60 or 80 
years at rates becoming easier and easier, were more and more unwilling 
to pay more, and practically it was very difficult to raise their revenue. We 
yery much doubted whether, having once created this form of property, we sat 
should not be driven to a permanent settlement after all, - AT Re pe 

At any rate in Bengal we had a permanent settlement, Hon’! 

were aware not only that our faith was pledged, but that such nx 

_ terests were involved, that. Semen arene impossible to. dis 


new modes of taxation to increase our rev 
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toa tis weir i ‘be Sender anal 
rosochadowsty amtlc prin 
si @ ler” ; , of 
nd making it a portion of ‘the very isctaaal dec 
ne. Our local taxes were, as he had lained, mainly income 
taxes; and he did not think that we should have two tax-gath 
going about the country to collect two similar taxes, one for the local ad 
“nistration and one for the Imperial Government. He did, therefore, very 
“strongly hope that the Government would consider the advisability of — 
_ the income-tax over to the local Governments for local purposes, if it were 
to be retained. : rer. 
_ Before he left the subject he also wished to express the strong hope that 
~ this subject of the income-tax would receive the careful attention of the | 
‘Government before the next season comes round. He hoped that they would — 
cease to use it as a stop-gap at the end of the year to fill up a small deficit. 
He hoped they would lay before the Council, at an early period of the Session, _ 
the views they had matured on the subject in the cooler and more int We 
seine climate of Simla, He might venture to say that, during the — 
whole period that had transpired since the passing of the last Act, the ~ 
Government of India had not thought fit to consult the local Governments 
- upon the subject. Hrs Honour tal thought himself bound to inform himself 
upon the subject as far as he could, and in that matter he was greatly 


























assisted 
by the eminent member of the Civil Service who presided over pirate oc 
ment of the Board of Revenue which controlled the administration the ode 
income-tax, But he had done so of his own accord, and not in ‘answer to 
any call from the Supreme Government. He thought every possible inform- 
ation should’ be obtained before the next discussions in the Council, and 
that the Council should have time very fully to deal with the subject if it, 
were to come before them at all. At that time the tax should either be 

adopted as a permanent part of our system or made over to the local 
Governments, or abandoned altogether. It should not be continued in its 
present precarious footing. 


Major Generhl the Hon’ble H. W. Norman said that he could have 
wished that, in the course of his speech, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor had 
expressed a more decided opinion on the general question of an income-tax ine | 
Tnulia, for such an opinion would have been most valuable. He was himself no — 

friend of an income-tax for this country, and he would have been very glad if 
_ it had been found possible not to impose it in the ensuing year. It was a tax 
that appeared to him very unsuited to India. It opened a’ large door to fraud 
and injustice of various kinds. Without any reference to reports, the perusal — 
of which had. been so desired by some of his hon’ble friends, he thought that 
every one who knew the natives of thi8 country might be quite certain that these 
levy of an income-tax, would lead to frauds by subordinate officers, which it was 
impossible for the higher officials effectually to check, We had also heard 
various other objections to the tax in detail given in forcible Janguage by the 
‘Hon'ble Mr, Inglis, whose statements were, he believed, in the main accurate. 
fs) 1 rs : : tee ee 


Major General Normay freely admitted that if the income-tax was to be. ote 
mais ed at all, it could hardly be imposed in a less objectionable form an 
$s now proposed, namely, at the low rate of one per cent., and with the mini- 

n amount of taxable incomes raised from Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000, and 

without the annoyance of a re-assessment for the coming year. With the 
ae incomes raised to Rs. 1,000, it was difficult to suppose that 2 
of really poor people could be forced improperly to pay the tax, 
e-was avery wide distinction between a Native with the incot e of 
, and one who could be considered poor; though even with this advan. 
pared there would still be cases of fraud. sit oer Set 
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‘ yyed on other objects ? The answer to that 
iend, Sir Richard Temple, and others, was two-fold, first, t 
was ina sort of transition state, it would be unwise to att 
i i with the tax this year, and thus render it difficult to n 
next year. That was une of the reasons that had been given for the 
the tax this year. But he did not think that that was sufficient for 
stify the retention if there had been a surplus without it. But the 
- the other reason that’ without the income-tax there would be a deficit of al 

£300,000, and there was therefore no help but to re-impose it, and with 
‘aid, instead of a deficit, there would be a moderate surplus of about a. quarter 
‘ofa million sterling. No one, he presumed, would seriously advise that. 
_ should budget for a deficit merely because we had a large cash balance, whic 
"however, as shewn by Sir R. Temple, would have to be used to meet hea: 
liabilities, and no one had proposed that we should at the present time launch _ 
a new tax in lieu of the income-tax, Therefore, unless it could be shown 
that the revenue had been set down at too low a figure, or that we ‘could 
retrench the expenditure in any respect, it appeared necessary to re-impose 
the income-tax. Ithad not been seriously asserted that any of the items of 
revenue were under-estimated except Opium, and from all he had heard on | 
_ the subject, he was assured that the estimate taken by his hon’ble friend, 
Sir R. Temple, was fair and proper. ¢ Sk 


With regard to the expenditure, he would remind the Council that all 
the departments of the Government had recently enjoyed the benefit of the 
supervision exercised by the late Viceroy, who had enforced very rigid economy 

| in every branch of the service, and habits of economy had been instilled in 
every department whichtht would take more time to weaken. Many savings 
- had been made, and we nity hope for more, but then there are never-ceasing de+ 
| mands for improvements. In the departments with which Major General Nor- 
- ‘man was more immediately connected, he could not contemplate any material 
saving of expenditure. The military expenditure had been, submitted to the _ 
- most rigid scrutiny, and during the last two or three y' many savings — 
‘had been made. Some more may be expected, but the result of those which 
were in the power of the Government of India would not be large, and might 
be counterbalanced by demands for improvements which could not be resisted. — 
Those who had not dealt with military expenditure could hardly appreciate the — 
difficulty of. saving even a few thousand pounds without a reduction inthe — 
_ number of the men, horses, cattle or material, none of which it wa: proposed 
totouch. His hon’ble friend, Mr. Chapman, was mistaken in supposing that the. _ 
military savings in 1871-72 are mere matters of adjustment. They are par 
due to downright savings, and partly due toa fortunate fall in prices ; nor’ 
see how, as suggested by his hon’ble friend, a low expenditure in) pri 
_ sioning eans, and in compensations for dearness of prov. 
- Natives, should necessarily lead to increased expenditure in future years 
diminished purchase of horses, to which Mr. Chapman alludes, is due to 
that five batteries of Artillery went home about fourteen months ago, 
considerable number of horses for distribution, thus lessening the 
chased. With regard to Military Public Works, the 
been rec from £1,834,113 in 1867-68, £2,187,776 in 1868-69, 
in 1869-70, £992,996 in 1870-71, £1,012,500 in 1871-72, to 
* 1872-73. He did not think it was possible to go below the last 
incing pab d to the comfort and health of bur 
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ie Gov mnt. in the Marine Department the whole 
recently been carefully considered by Admiral Sir 'W. Mer ; 
th *hle Sir R. ‘Lemple had also paid considerable attention to the: t, 
so that the expenditure for the coming year has been lessened, partly in anti- 
oe of savings, by about twenty per cent. Taking these three great sources 
of expenditure together, he did not think that the Government could hope 
‘do much more than to keep within the estimates. igen 


«Ag the deficit, therefore, could not be otherwise prevented, he wal 
sw’ the motion ; and, notwithstanding his objections to an income ta 
he thought that the exposition of bis hon’ble colleague, Sir Ri hae 
Temple, showed that the finances were in a satisfactory and creditable condi- 
tion. Before concluding he desired to express entire concurrence with his | 
hon’ble friends, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Chapman, as to the necessity of watch- 
ing the progress of municipal and local taxation. He had said before that he 
Delieved as much dissatisfaction had been created by municipal taxation as by 
the income-tax, while it extended to larger classes. He feared thatin some 






















places municipal taxation was imposed on very needy people, more for pur- es 
of ornamentation and appearance than for really necessary objects, Pe | 


and he commended the subject to the very serious attention of his colleagues. 


Ae 
Then s SL ORS 


«The Hon’BLb Mr. Evuis had much to say on land assessments, revenue 
settlements, and many other matters which had been discussed by some of the 
Hon’ble Members who had preceded him. But as those subjects could hardly 
be considered pertinent, he would refrain from taking up the time of the 
Council, and would proceed to offer a few brief comments on the observations 
made by Hon’ble Members in reference to that which was immediately before 
them. ‘These observations might be divided into ‘three heads :—The first 
embraced the strictures which had been passed on the financial position of 
Government, the second included the consideration of the general 
system and the necessity for its revision, and under the third head came the 
jncome-tax-and the: Bill itself. ‘ ‘ 


« With referdnce to the strictures upon the financial measures of Govern- 
ment, he would not detain the Council, for his hon’ble colleague the Finanee ape 
member would hardly thank him for anticipating what could be so much 
better dealt with by the Hon’ble Member himself. He (Mr. Ellis) would be 
satisfied with referring to one point only, as connected with a branch of 
the administration in which he had. always felt the greatest interest. On 
the question of the pressure of local taxation, he conceived that some 
‘members had, from want of sufficient information, formed hasty impressions. 
‘Possibly they might prove to be right, but at present the Council had not before 
them sufficiently detailed statements to allow of correct deductions being drawn. 

Ie. that in future years, when other Governments had published statistics 
in detail such as had been given in respect to Bengal and sbadanas it might be 
ible to arrive at safe conclusions. He would refer to the Finance Member's 
i in illustration. The Hon’ble Member had stated that 
‘llion of local and provincial taxation had been newly 
included the new road cess of Bengal of which not 
levied ; the non-agricultural tax of Bombay which had 
in its first year as productive as it was estimated, and _ 
,some of which were to come in force by slow Ris 
raised was much less than the amount fs: down. 
gi the total of local and provincial ‘unds, and — 
ents, included many sources — 





















tax should be reimposed for one year, 


to diseuss the la questions upon which his hon’ble friend Mr. C 
ad entered, though he (Mr. Extis) believed that his hon’ble — 
tions all deserved careful consideration at the proper time. 
eration, he hoped, they would receive next year, when Governmen wi 

be in a position to review the whole fiscal system and make such refor 

y be deemed proper. Owing to the exceptional circumstances in wi i 

sp ala were at present placed, this was not now possible, and ther : 
~~ he would confine himself in his further remarks- to the third point discussed, 


- namely, the Income-Tax and the Bill 


a preferential claim for remission, in com 
_ But the question now before the Council was simply : whether 


and therefore he did not think it 


now before them 














“He (Mr. Exxis) would in the first place refer.to the remarks of his hon’ble is 


friend Mr. Inglis, who had contested 


the correctness of the assertion made by 


him last year, that the administration’ of: the income-tax in the North- 


Western Provinces was susceptible 
only refer to the letter from Sir Wi 
friend Mr. Chapman. His Honour 
plainly enough stated in his letter 


of great improvement. In reply, he need 
liam Muir already quoted by his hon’ble 
of course wrote cautiously, but still it was 
that already the abuses connected with 


the income-tax had in a great measure been removed, and it was fairly 
to be inferred. that the Lieutenant-Governor himself was of opinion that 
the income-tax might be worked satisfactorily in the North-Western Pro- 


had his (Mr. Etx1s’) complete concurrence. Some of them had beefimade by 


vinees provided certain alterations were made. “Most of the hooey 


the Bill now before Council; others would be effected when it was po: 


le to 


remove the temporary character of the tax. “His hon’ble friend Mr. is 
~ had insisted at some length on the administrative difficulties in  worki 
the tax; but even if these difficulties existed before, they could hardly 


in the current year, when the Co 
whole work of assessment by the 
therefore, that whatever value the 


lectors would be relieved of nearly the 
terms of the present Bill. He th 
Hon’ble Member's opinion on this point 


might have had with reference to other Bills, his objections’ were inapplicable 
to the Bill now before them, which fixed all the assessments of ‘incomes of 
Rs. 1,000 and upwards of the past year at the same amount during the 
currency of the tax ‘under the present Bill. He believed, therefore, that the 
: hc sa of working the income-tax successfully in the North-Western 


vinces was very hopeful. He wi 
Province of Oudh, the immediate nei 


ould also refer his hon’ble friend to the 
ghbour of the North-Western Provinces, 


_ He (Mr. Exxis) had received letters from General Barrow, the Chief Commis. 
‘sioner of Oudh, who would be admitted to bea good authority on all 


relating to that province. These letters being private he did not ce, 


| though if he could have referred 
would have been made. From these 
_ was entirely at issue with the Hon 


_ corruption supposed to take place in working the income-tax. General 


said emphatically that the oppression 
ondidaeily occurred in the § 
that 


ettlement and other Departments ; and he ax 
since his return to England, he had had many correspondents 


| 






to General Barrow, doubtless no objection ; 


ere it was clear gr General 
"ble Member regarding the oppression and’ 
Barrow 


and corruption were not greater than 


_ native friends in the province, upwards of forty, if he (Mr. E.uts) 


“mistaken, and these not of one class, 
others, all liable to payment of the 


rf 
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gle grievance in connection with 


his correspondents had written to him freely and unreservedly, and t 
_ the grievances of themselves and other people in regard to decisions 
ment and Civil Courts ; their disputes among and 
“public and private, but not one of these con 


but including Talookdars, me 
income-tax. General Barrow | 



























we have heard so much have not been its necessary consequences: I b 
that they haye mainly arisen from causes which have either ceased to 
altogether, or which are clearly avoidable. I have always held that. there are 
other existing burdens worse than the income-tax, and that there are fiscal — 
reforms more urgently required than its removal. But I do not think that, 
the merits or demerits of the income-tax are really now a question at issue. 
Under the altogether exceptional circumstances in which we are unhappily 
placed, the temporary retention of the tax appears unavoidable, and, as it has : 
already been said in this Council, the Government now simply desires to 
maintain the stafws quo, and to reserve altogether for future consideration 
the question of the retention or abolition of the income-tax with all the 
other questions of financial reform to which reference has been made. - pas 
_ My Lord, there is only one other matter which I wish to notice. I have 
‘heard with great satisfaction the testimony which His Honour the Lieutenant+ 
Governor of Bengal has borne to the success of the measures taken last year 
for increasing the financial powers and responsibilities of the Local Govern- 
ments, and for entrusting them with the control of their own provincial affairs. 
Similar testimony has, i believe, been given by almost every Local Govern- 
‘ment in India, and I heard His Honour’s remarks with no common pleasure, 
because I felt that he was giving his testimony to the wisdom and the fore- 
thought of the great statesman whose loss the Nation now deplored, and was 
paying a tribute to his memory which he himself would have prized; for 
d Mayo was satisfied that as time went on and the system in question was 
Sian and improved, it would be found that.a reform had been carried out, 
which, more than any other reform, had tended to place our finances on a per- 
manently sound footing; had improved the efficiency of many of the most 
im mt branches of the administration, and had for the first time established 
rational and harmonious relations between the Supreme and the Local Govern- 
ments. The honour of practically inaugurating this great reform belongs to 
Lord Mayo alone. It was emphatically his own work, and all my colleagues 
in the Executive Government will confirm my assertion that, but for the per- 
sonal interest which he took in it, and his personal determination, it could not 
have been carried out at all. 

‘I wish, my Lord, that it were possible for me now to speak of the many 
great financial and other improvements which we owe to his ity and 
energy, or which he contemplated, and could certainly have accomplished if he 
had lived. My hon’ble friend, Sir: Richard Temple, Tes already spoken of the 
interest which Lord Mayo took in the business of the Financial Department. 
There was no branch of the administration to which he devoted more close 
and constant and personal attention, and there is none in which he liked to 
see his labours rewarded by a larger measure of success. Keen and us 
as the + Ep by the public of Lord Mayo’s services has been, it still > 

' to learn the full amount of the gratitude which it owes to him personally for 224 
the great improvements which have been accomplished, or which are still’ in * 


. 








_ His Excemzncy ran Commanper-1n-Cuter said, that “after th 
excellent discourses which the Council had heard from the Hon’ble M 
and to which he had listened with the greatest possible attention, it wo 
very unreasonable in him to detain the Council with many remarks, 
were many points to which he had listened with interest, and regarding wh 

_ he might have wished to offer some observations; but they would 

_ towards the settlement of the present question, which it seemed 

od to the fact, that the Budget Estimate showed a deficit, 
it therefore necessary, in order to maintain a financial i 
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-jnents and heads of service. I must remind him that this, inforsma 
"always published in the shape of a bulky. quarto volume, The volt 


dn loans to municipalities.” This is surely not the way to speak 


eas 









beneficent operations in this respect. We lend municipalities mone, 
; oe per cent., which they would otherwise have to borrow at 6 per 


— say is quite dissonant from Hindu notions. Why, if Menu be the auth yy 




























That for the aaa he will be very shortly given. ‘The information thus 


of the Hindus. - 


that he made any exceptions in favor of any class or interest. 


better, on the take: the tax! 
'y Hon'ble friend seems to desire more details of the 







last year must have been in my Hon’ble friend’s hands for many months 





is probably eq 
rid. 


foi cannot ee pursue the Hon'ble Mr. Robinson through nat 
discursive speech. I must object to his expression about our “fina 


in quantity at least, to that afforded by any Goyernn 





ereby the inhabitants of the towns are saved so much of taxation, 
while not a fraction of burden is on this account imposed on the country 
at large. I further object to the expression about faith being broken’ 
with the people, and assurances being contravened by the maintenance of: 
the income-tax. Since 1869 my Hon'ble friend cannot, I am very sure, 
find any trace of such assurance. Whatever assurance could be found relates to” 
the five years’ income-tax which was passed in 1860 and expired in 1865. — 
My Hon'ble friend tries to prove that the revenues are very elastic by con- 
trasting the sum total of receipts now-a-days with the total some fifteen years: 
ago. e seems to suppose that all this represents the natural growth of the 
revenue. But he apparently forgets that there have been additional taxation, 
and enhanced rates of previously existing duties, and a variety of new sources” 
of receipts opened out, If allowance be made for all this, he will find that 
our revenue, though not otherwise than flourishing, is yet very far from being 
elastic. Then my Hon'ble friend, alluding to the fact that the budget shows - 
an increase of more than one million in civil expenditure, declares that there 
js an evident relaxation of economy. But he apparently ignores the explana- 


| ae tion which was rendered together with that statement which showed that the 





greater part (three quarters of a million) is owing to reproductive expenditure — 
in Opium culture, and that only £170,000 are reaily owing to the Civil: Depart- 


ments in India ; for which small increase even there is explanation afforded. 


T affirm that there is no ground whatever for my Hon’ble friend’s inference. 5 
Tn his researches as to the forms of taxation originally adopted by the — 


. Hindus, a Hon’ble friend refers to a passage in-Menu, the law- iver, It. 
_ is curious tha L 


t the very passage which he cites from Menu includes, in its — 
strongest form, that very income-tax which people now find it convenient, to: 
show the income-tax to be included among the original insti 

2 ee 

“Again, my Hon'ble friend speaks as if Lord Lawrence (a great autho- 
was opposed to the tax on income derived from land. As is well kn 
Lawrence was an advocate of the income-tax, and I do not 









; my Hon’ble friend, alluding to the advice he gave me last y 
e estimates of various items of revenue, states that ‘ 
correctness of that advice, Now, as that advice was 
it that it has in “hig Bape particular proved to 
ance he thought that the land-revenue ought to have beer 
“more, but it is turning out, on the contrary, £140,000 less. 


dhave been £1 

















wt, I should have been led into- 
> be by the tenor of his present remarks to z 
his arguments... But after this he will hardly expect me 
‘criticism which he ventures upon respecting the present bu 
In regard to the Hon'ble Mr. Inglis’s speech, which simply resuscita 
cussion between the Government of India and the local Goyernt 
North-West, regarding the administration of the income-tax, itv 
, suffice to refer pe Hon'ble friend to the correspondence which 
ed in the Gazette, whereby it clearly appears that the evils descr 
‘not necessarily incident to the tax, but in part arose from misapprehensions, 
may be, and doubtless will be, remedied in future. nee 
Nhere are some points in the speech of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ber 
ch I must briefly touch upon. oo is 
“J was surprised to hear His Honour, alluding to the 13 millions.to be 
drawn from India by the Secretary of State’s bills, speak of this sum as tr bute 
by India to England. Doultless His Honour will not need instruction f 
‘as to the real nature of these payments. But T dread lest such expressi 
ling from so high an authority may confirm a misapprehension but 
nt on the matter. Of course the payment in question is xo¢ tribute at all, 
Tt xepresents the payment by India of debt which she incurs for er own 
’ service in Parent It includes the payments for the salaries and pensions f¢ 
Indian officers at home, civil and military ; for the expenses incw at home 
on account of the European troops in India ; for the stores sent out for all 
the Departments in India; for the interest on the loans raised at home for e 
- service of India; for the guaranteed interest on the capital raised in England 
- for the railways in India, These facts speak for themselves, and show that 
- India is not paying tribute to England, but is merely paying for what she takes, 
and is only discharging indispensable obligations. a 
_ ... # His Honour regrets the fact that so small a proportion of our publie debt 
~ 4g held by Natives, and thinks that by imitating the French system we migh 
| improve matters. ‘Phe real cause, however, is this, that English competition has, 
 toweonsiderable degree, driven the Natives out of the loan market. Whe 
_ English capitalist will lend us money at 44 per cent. The Native can 
apord to do so. That is the short of the matter. While this cause prevails, we 
n hardly help the circumstance to which His Honor alludes. Nor do 
‘at all share his hope that by accepting small loans we can effect any consider- 
able change. We are yirtvally trying this very plan by our district savings 
~“banks., We there offer 8} per cent. to depositors on deposits repayable at ea 
These liberal terms are as yet attracting but few depositors, The total ¢ ep 
| does not exceed 1} million sterling. And this hardly encourages us to 
that 4 per cent. open loans, for sums however small, would prove successful, 
concur heartily in what His Honour says of the risks attendant on 
nditure we are incurring for reproductive works. But 
“the necessity for the strictness or severity we have enforced 
finance. It shows that we are quite right in imposing income-tay, 
g reductions, in maintaining a strong cash reserve. : 
us briefly disposed of what may be called the mis 
pach the main point, namely, the “ Cash balances,” so pointed 
“Hon'ble friends Mr. Bullen Smith and Mr. Stewart. 
% ‘this that the ccsh balances are far too large. 
t demur to the manner in 
between estimates ar 
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- 14 millions, the railway ca ital necount better by 14. Now, these 


"my Hon’ble friend makes much of a similar difference in 1871-72, But 
Js so recently afforded specific ai ah a = item by item, in my 
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the statements. given at the time showed how the. 
for, namely, by the improvement in the. ing 
the surplus in ordinary finance (better by 1} millions), the | y 
diture less than estimate by 2 millions, the general deposit account be 

















s will be found complete, and they were apparent from the first. 









ial exposition, that I will not trou le the Council with repetition, 


Reverting to the main point, the Council will bear in mind that the 
amount now set down for the cash balance in India is £21,640,143, or 213 
‘millions. This is the amount which my Hon'ble friends consider excessive. 
But, in the first place, it is to he remembered full one-third of this money is not ac. 
our own. There are 9% millions (£2,648,185) loan money which we owe to 
the Public Works Department, being the unexpended balance of monies — 
borrowed for Canals.and State Railways. There are 3} millions belonging’ 
+o the Railway Department, being the unexpended residue of capital 
yaised for the construction of the lines. There is 14 million of undrawn monies 
the discharged 5 per cent. loan, monies which are the property of the 
national creditors, and payable on demand at any moment. Then there are. 
£750,000 of Secretary of State’s bills outstanding, which represent sums received 
in England and re-payable on presentation of the drafts in India. These 
several items make up an ageregate of full 8 millions, which, deducted from 
the 214 millions, leave 13} millions, which would represent as nearly as 
ible the real cash balance properly belonging to Government at the 
present time. Amd it is only by calculating this just abatement that a true 
idea of the existing cash balance can be obtained. 


“Now, is the sum of 13} millions too large an amount of cash balance 
- for the ordinary. service of Government? I say it not too large, but is really 
a proper amount. Remember the amount in question is for the month of 
April, a time of year when the cash balance ought to “flush.” Asi 
well known, there is a flow and an ebb in the cash balances. The outta 
the slack time. Experience of many years has shown that. there will be a 
difference of more than 3 millions between the spring April, and the autumn 
October. If, then, there are 13} millions now (April), there will be 10 millions 
jn October. Then, on the principle of the beam being no stronger than its 
weakest part, we have to consider whether 10 millions in October represent, 
more than a safe sum, wherewith to carry on the public service at that, peri 
of the year. 1 unhositatingly affirm that in theautumn the cash balance ought 
not to allowed to fall below 10 millions. This is essentially a matter of 
experience. And I confidently appeal to every Accountant General, to every — 
sPson who has had anything to do with these affairs, as to whethardhe ‘aknene 
‘statement is not substantially correct. erg 
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"  €Tt has been indeed said that some of my predecessors, and espe 
Mr. Laing, declared that a cash balance of 10 millions should be a 
Others among my predecessors have even expressed a hope that a les 
might be made to suffice. | When Mr. Laing spoke of ten millions, h 
he did not apparently mean the sum which we ought to have at the r 
or at the minimum period. Te probably meant approximately 
sum for the whole year. In that case the calculation would sear 
that which I have just-made. pak eee 
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could, in case of need, get over two or three li 
ee without either loans or new taxes, and I — 
that no ent of India will ever leave itself without this, which. is 
the first and best of all reserves, an available £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 in 
hard cash, on which it can lay its hands at any moment,’ cides 
Tn the above sentiment of Mr. Laing’s, I cordially concur. Consid 
the circumstances in which we are placed in this country, and the com) y 
gations which might at any moment arise, we ought to have a moderate cash 









reserve in our , available on the instant, According to Mr. Laing’s 
authority (which has been erroneously cited inst me), we ought to have 


10 plus 4, or 14 millions of cash noe at least. And I maintain that, 
| after the necessary abatements, our real cash balance is under 14 millions: 
and is, from this point of view, not at all excessive. ! 

«Ttistrue that Mr. Laing and others among my predecessors anticipated a 
reduced cash balance after the completion of the lines of railway and electric 
telegraph. My fate 

~ « But since the time of Mr. Laing, and even since the time of my im= — 
mediate predecessor Mr. Massey, there has been a considerable expansion of our 
financial transactions which would primd facie render necessary a la cash - 
balance than formerly. In Mr. Taing’s time the receipt side of the cash 
account of the Government of India showed 67 millions (1861-62). » In the 

nt year 1872-78, the same account is swollen to 115 millions. A par’ 

of the difference is ‘due to certain items being included in the latter account, 
which were not in the former. But the greater part is due to real growth of 
our affairs—increase of revenue—construction of reproductive public works 
with borrowed capital—extension of the railway transactions—increase of 
Jocal. funds and provincial services—aceretion of deposits, and the like. 
One main item, in eed, which greatly influences the cash balances which used 
technically to be called ‘debt,’ and is now called ‘advances and deposits,’ 
aimost exactly admits of comparison between the two periods. In 1861-62 
it stood at 10 millions. For 1872-73 it stands at 18 millions. Inasmuch, then, 
as our account has grown so much, it is primd facie to be expected that we 
should have a muc larger cash balance now than then. 

«We recollect, of course, that since that time the railway and the 
telegraph have facilitated the remittance of money and the transport of specie. 
‘And had it not been for these agencies, we must have maintained a muc 
larger cash balance than we now maintain. It is owing to this, indeed, that we 
are able now-a-days to do with aa amount not generally larger than that with 
which we did years ago. 

« But it cannot be expected that with the vast extension of our business, 
we can to reduce our cash reserve. 


Again, if the cash balance follows, as it naturally would follow, the course 

of the State finance, then at those times when there is deficit of income, as 

com with ordinary expenditure, the cash balance must be low. Hence it 
must happen that when the said. finance recovers itself, when the deficit is 
to surplus, the eash balance will be high. A sips of com iv 
succeeds the period of a ES Such is the case now, Ghent 

the two last years is resulting in a surplus of more than -four mil- 6a 











~ © And as a matter affecting the credit and prestige of Government, it ' 

rable that the ‘Treasury should: be full—-fuller than it was in Mr. Laing’s 
Tn those days, our finance was successfully righting itself after the 
; ies, and its ultimate proreeny was held to be assured. After | 
ma ged to embark on public works to an extent not originally contem- 
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bag and to borrow money on that account. In the midst 
‘or this extraordinary object, doubts arose whether the ordinary ex 
could be kept within the limits of income. To this were added s nm 
“tunes in opium, in trade, and in other respects. Some deficit occurred, an 
was threatened. The cash reserves fell to a low point. All this caused ; 
hension as to the stability of our finance (apprehension now happily | 
ted). Then, as we began to succeed in strengthening our position, we raise 
the cash reserves. And the possession of such reserves is an element in 
confidence. I say then that in consequence of all ite ey some three y 
ago, it is important that our finance should be placed in a strong, even in | 
exceptionally strong, position. And the possession of a large reserve conduc 


to that end. 

« Besides this, which may be called the general reason for maintaining a hig’ 
cash balance at the present time, there is a special reason relating to the year 
just past, 1871-72, which is this. During that year we intended, if possible, », 
to reduce the interest on a considerable portion of the national debt. “Last | 
year I indicated, so far as might be consistent with the necessary official re- \ 
serve, that there might be some reason of this sort. Now, however, there need 
be no hesitation in pointing to this as an obviously cogent reason. Undoubt- 
edly the existence, so well known, of the large sums of cash available in our 
coffers operated as an inducement to the public creditor to accept our terms 
of reduced interest, for fear that refusal might lead to discharge of the loan 
altogether! My Hon’ble friend Mr. Bullen Smith has to-day endeavoured to 
question the profitableness of that operation to the State, and the propriet 
question the Prrrowing which took place that year in England; and he dwelt 
‘on the loss involved in the retention of large reserves. Now, does my Hon’ble 
friend recollect the declared profit per annum of that operation, £93,000 per 
annum of immediate gain, with prospect of increase to £160,000 per annum 
after seven years; besides the gain from the currency investment made 
on that occasion of £109,000 per annum. These annual gains are really perpe- 
tual. And even if it be supposed that in order to secure such gains, a loss has 
been incurred for say two to three years in maintaining the cash reserve, what is 
such loss as compared with the above gain? Is not this an instance of giving 
minnow in order to catch whale ? : 

« Tf, however, it-be contended that the cash balancet is higher at this 
moment than it ought ordinarily to be, still it is very difficult to prove, by any 
abstract reasoning, what exactly ought to be the ordinary amount, The centres - 
of receipt and expenditure are so various, the treasuries—some 250 scattered 
over the length and breadth of the country—are so numerous, the divisions of 

rovinces and departments are 80 multiform, that an enquiry which we have 
ion making for a long time past fails to afford such proof. The matter is - 
really one of experience. And I may just mention what the experience of two 
evenvful years taught me. The beginning of the year 1868-69 found us with 

a low cash balance of 11} millions, somewhat reduced by the advances which 
‘had been made for the Abyssinian Expedition. We soon found it difficult to — 
on the public service with this amount. We were obliged to draw all our 
“available cash from the Presidency banks and ultimately to even overdraw our 
account occasionally. In several respects our position became fraught with 
inconvenience, even with embarrassment. Matters improved a little however, 
some of the Abyssinian advances were recovered, and we began the next year 
with a balance of more than ten millions. Soon afterwards we raised two 
millions for the public works extraordinary; some further part of the 
Abyssinian advances were recovered; the remittance account with England 
proved very favorable; in short, we enjoyed various advantages in respect of the — 
cash balances. Still, however, the General Treasury continued to be short of. 
cash. Still our account with the Bank was in debit instead of being i 
as it ought to be. Still it was a matter of anxiety to feed with money 
treasuries which formed the centres of expenditure. And it was not 




















facts, “and very troublesome facts they l 
than any amount of theorizing on*a complex 
far to show that in practice nothing — 
the 
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y stated) will suffice for the commencement 










“ On this review, then, of the whole case, allowing for necessary abatemen ie 






‘and considering our liabilities, I adhere to what was stated in my bu 
exposition, to the effect that the cash balances, though satisfactorily 
are yet not too high. ‘ 
_ T shall now turn to a question very justly put by my Hon'ble friend 
Mr. Robert Stewart. He asks in effect {if T understand him aright) what is 
the amount and nature of the liabilities for the satisfaction of which the ‘cash 
“palances’ may be considered the principal asset. On former occasions, I have 
myself brought these liabilities to the recollection of the Council, and Iwill | 
‘now try to answer my Hon'ble friend’s very pertinent question. For this 
purpose I produce a return prepared in India in December last, and recently 
nage by order of Parliament. It purports to be ‘a return of all stocks, 
oans, debts and liabilities chargeable on the Fast India revenues.’ It is. psn 
“up to the 80th September last for India, and*831st December for England. It 
includes a statement of the national debt; but I need not allude to that asit 
represents principal which we shall not be called upon to y. Iwill only | 
‘extract the statement of those liabilities which we may, or shall, be called upon 
to discharge, whether they bear ‘interest or not. These may be set forth thus— 
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Inv. Deposits. 
—————— Bills payable. Toran. 
: ; oe Not beari 
Treasury Notes. | Service \Funds. Bearing interest. intereel 
Oe TT a ———$_—$_—— 
£ £ £ z £ z 
~ 1,168,406 4,705,453 - 274,959 1,606,028 9,069,949 16,718,795 
Linc epek ae Shs : 
i 
Enouan. 
Capital of Indian Railway and other Guaranteed Companies remaining in Home Treasury 
efter deducting sums drawn by them in India. 
£ - 
8,771,741 8,771,741 
Total of above, India and England £20,490,536 - 


The item ‘Tr ay ann means a portion of the capital of the funds of the 
Bas Civil ice (known as the Civil Annuity and the Civil Funds) 
 jnvested in Government securities, The heading ‘Service Funds’ means the 
ye those funds, a portion of which will shortly have to be 

gements. The heading ‘Bill 


















services; to the judicial th 
ited in the Courts of Justic come iy he Oe the 
on to the various revenue departments ofte repre- 

xeyenue ; to all the other departments of the service ; 





to the military prize funds, and to other branches. | 
railway companies,’ poe moneys which we have 
way companies and shall have to pay on their account. OAS : 

“Of thesesliabilities there is a small portion, such as a part of the capital of 
the Civil Fund which practically the treasury will not be ry to discharge. _ 
But by far the greater portion of the liabilities will have to be discharged, and 
is constantly in course of being discharged. And a great deal of that again 
represents money lying at call, and will have shortly to be discharged. — 

“The aggregate of these items is seen to be £20,490,536, or 20} millions, 
for the discharge of which the cash balance forms the assets. There are 
other assets indeed, such as buildings and other real property, of which I am 
not prepared to offer a valuation. 

« But it is to be further recollected that this aggregate is liable to constant 
increment and decrement, that is to ony that there are constantly receipts of 
‘one kind and another which augment the liability, and payments on the other, 
which pro tanto operate in discharging it, and this process goes on to the extent 
of many millions on each side of the account yearly. In the statement of 
receipts and payments appended to the budget will be found the items for 1872-73 
of receipts and disbursements on account of advances recoverable and deposits 
repayable, namely £18,518,600 or 18} millions receipts, and £18,394,400 or 
18} millions disbursements. Now, out of these items £16,556,700 receipts, and 
£16,620,400 payments, or 16} millions on each side of the account, relate 
to this very aggregate of liabilities which I have been describing. In other 
words, there will be 163 millions of increment and about the same amount of 
decrement daring the year. The aggregate liability indeed is like one of the 
great perennial snowy mountains in the Himalaya. There is yearly a great 
accession of snow over and above the permanent mass. On the other hand, 
there is a great thawing and melting annually. But after all a mass remains. 

Let that be represented by the aggregate of 20} millions. Let the newly fallen 
snow be represefited by the 16} millions of receipts ; and let the thawing be 
likened to the 16} millions of payments. 

« Having thus briefly explained the nature of ‘ the cash balance,’ I shall 
add an explanation in abstract of the causes of its growth from £10,175,804 
or just over 10 millions in April 1869, the lowest point—to the £21,640,143 or 
914 millions in April 1872, showing an increase of £11,464,839, or 114 
millions, at the latter date over the former, that is, in a period of three years. 
What then are the causes ? Why, in the first place, we have had surplus of 
income over ordinary expenditure to an amount of 44 millions. We have 
24 millions of unexpended loan money in hand : that is 24 millions have been 
borrowed for public works more than have been spent. Half a million of 
railway capital has been raised more than has been spent. The result of 
the aécount of the Secretary of State’s drawings is favourable to the extent 
of nage that is to say, 14 million more has been received in England than 

has been paid in India upon the drafts. Half a million of Abyssinian 
advances have been repaid. One-and-a-half million of the 5 per cent. loan debt 
. and credit taken, but money remaining unpaid and lying at call of 
creditors. Half a million has been virtually transferred from the Home 1 : 
to the Indian ‘Treasury. Three quarters of a million more have been yo 
than paid on the deposit account. The aggregate of these items amounts _ 
to 114 millions which exactly accounts for the difference and for the growth 
of the cash balance. Ware Seni 
1 now approach the second object I proposed to myself, 
income-tax measure before the Council, sa which ahaeceet 
compels me to be brief. : ’ pass} 
1 cannot, on this occasion, express any opinion as to whether the measure 
should be permanent, or as to what other measures of relief it should be — 
combined with, if made permanent. Whatever opinion I may have n, 
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ificat if; ces j this. ia 
sd in the face, I have a work of he ipedrpas 
ents as to other advantages and merits which the measures 
iscal success of a measure which in a decade of years has br 
ns to the treasury is indisputable. Being still, at this moment, as m 
é “convinced as ever of the necessity, I nevertheless acknowledge haying 
as indeed I still see, great and manifold advantages in the measure, 
“ Notwithstanding all that has been ever urged to the contrary, I affirm — 
‘that no tax we could devise is so free from politic and economic objection. With 
‘the exception of the excise and opium duties which I regard as the best possible 
form of taxation, there is no part of our taxation which I would not sooner 
_ have remitted than the income-tax. If relief could have been afforded, I 
would sooner have afforded it under the head of customs, or salt, eyen in 
_some provinces under the head of land revenue, than of income-tax. ss 


_ “T_ believe that the moral effect of the income-tax in the enforcement of 
economy has been excellent. One of the dangers that beset Indian finance 
is the innate extravagance of ‘public opinion’ in this country respecting 
administrative reform—a noble and generous failing perhaps, but still a 
failing. The moment that the pockets of the rich, the clamorous, the 
- influential, are touched by an income-tax, than the otherwise irrepressible 
tendency is repressed. ‘Public opinion’ becomes intent upon economy, 
tly from the fear of direct ,taxation being increased, ly in ‘the 
a of such taxation being mitigated. And this is well. I certainly per- 
ceive, or fancy to perceive, an immense improvement in public opinion since 
the imposition of the income-tax. M 


*Then—though it may seem paradoxical to my Hon’ble friend on the left, 
LT assert that the tax is ¢ruly popular. When it reached low incomes, there was 
indeed an element of unpopularity—which indeed was, with some justice, 
alleged inst the measure. But by the amendments and remissions of 
1871, and now of 1872, the wind has, as it were been taken out of the sails 
of the “unpopularity” argument, till it at last is flapping idly. And now the 
tax is popular, because it avoids the poor and needy and fastens only on the 
well-to-do ! 
“My Hon'ble friends on the left never tire of telling us that the Natives, 
both educated add uneducated, hate the name of this tax; that the dislike to 
it is universal among the best of our own officers. Now are my Hon’ble 
friends justified in being so very sure on this point? Let us see. The Council 
has heard to-day the opinion of Sir William Muir, Lieutenant Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces (quoted by the Hon’ble Mr. Chapman). I should infer 
from that that Sir William Muir is in favour of the principle of the tax, provided. 
that it be fixed with comparative permanency, The Council has also heard 
to-day’ the opinion of General Barrow, Chief Commissioner of Oude (cited 
by the Hon'ble Mr. Ellis), which is highly favorable. I hold in my hand 
the official letter from Mr. Davies, Lieutenant Governor of the ks 
submitting an elaborate report on the working of the income tax, and 
declaring it to be err and requiring no further remark. I fur- 
‘ther beg to read an extract from a minute by Mr. Alonso Money, one of 
the highest revenue officers in Bengal. He says, writing 18th October 1871, 
‘I still hold to the opinion expressed by the Board in July last year, that — 
under certain conditions and guarded from abuse by a different procedure, 
the tax would be a proper and a safe one, Assuming that money must be 
from some sources of taxation other than the normal ones, I consider | 
income-tax the best form of direct taxation, as being the only one wl 
falls upon trading profits, ‘as well as upon. profits from land. But it should be 
i levied only from well-to-do classes * *, If there is to be an income-tax, [ 
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written with much ability and with 
independence, representing large sections of opinion in Bengal and 
considerable circulation. They are named the ‘Shém Prakash’ | \e 
‘ Amrita Bazar Patrika.’ sr 
“he ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika,’ on the 25th January last, o 
- * that 127,000 persons had been assessed to the tax in Bengal, ks ie 
‘the tax may be bated by the 127,000 people, but that the rest of the — 
ion of Bengal, 39 millions, are quite indifferent to it.’ Then it proceeds _ 
to question whether all of the 127,000 persons really object to it, and states, 
a recent changes the number of tax-payers will be reduced to 50,000. — 
only out of 40 millions. And this is the tax which is said to be unpopular. — | 
Why, according to this view, only one in 800 will be touched. Certainly the 
one unfortunate may hate the tax and abuse the Government, but the 800 — 
people will with uplifted hands pray for the prosperity of a Government which 
has saved people who are poor, and taxed those only who can afford to pay |’ 
“ Perhaps my Hon’ble friends will admit that this is remarkable y 
from an original native source. ; 5: 
On the 18th of March last the ‘Shém Prakash,’ writing about the coming — 
budget, writes— a 
‘Welearn that the Anglo-Indian cries against the income-tax have by this. 
time reached England, and that probably it will be reduced if not abolished 
altogether. We are further informed by the same journal that the London 
Times has denounced this tax as unsuited to our countrymen, Natives of India. 
We are thankful to the Times for pleading on our behalf: but in reality we 
poor Natives have very little todo with the income-tax. This tax has the - 
merit, as we have frequently pointed out, of leaving the lower orders completely 
intact; we have shown in a former issue that it affects tonly one in four 
hundred of our countrymen ; and that it is the most equitable of taxes, inasmuch 
as it takes from those alone who are able to give. Our late lamented Viceroy 
had a full insight into this matter, and he persistently turned a deaf ear to 
the bitter abuses and keen satires of the Anglo-Indians for keeping fast to 
the income-tax. But we trust we have accorded the fullest measure of 
praise due to the deceased Lord for his manliness in this respect. *. * * 
The Government has already earned the gratitude of the people by per- 
sisting in maintaining the income-tax in opposition to the will of his own 
_ countrymen.’ ’ 
* Now, my Lord, all this is genuine opinion of Natives as expressed er 
’ selves in their own fashion, and it differs toto calo from ‘aie other Be Ari. 
native opinion as to-day described by some of our Hon’ble friends on the left. 
* But in corroboration of this view of native opinion as being favourable to _ 
the income-tax, I will read a passage from an English journal, the Pome 


of Allahabad, second to no journal in India in respect to influence and ae 
1), 






The Pioneer, in a leading article of the 12th April (the present month), _ 
says :— ‘Goat 

‘In one, and perhaps the true sense, the income-tax is, and ie eeeeubs: 
be, the most popular of taxes. AO * : _ epi rg 
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‘themselves, and that they do desire to spare the poorer 
sense we believe the income-tax to be decidedly popular.’ 
‘testimony is the more remarkable in that this journal appears: 

ne income-tax in several respects, and to regard it as an o' 
those who pay it. E ASS 
And now, my Lord, I shall conclude by reiterating that in all our proceed- 
ty, ings in respect to the income-tax we have been animated by the desire to do 

j impartial distribution of the public burdens. It is indeed well that 





E in a Legislature where the Native members are very few, and where the mem- 


bers are almost all of the governing race, the measures of taxation should 


affect the official classes. In other words, the justness of our conduct. is 


~ manifest when we show that, on the occurrence of necessity, the first thing — 


we do is to tax ourselves !” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Rosrnsoy said :—* My Lorp, the Hon’ble Finance | 
Member has cast a doubt on the judgment I entertain of Lord Lawrence’s view . 


of the income-tax. I gather the view which I hold from His Lordship’s own 

ublic enunciations, from the conduct of the Government he presided over, and 
bout the repeated enunciations of his Finance Minister. ‘The Hon’ble Member, 
T suppose, is giving some personal impression of the private opinion entertained 
by Lord Lawrence on this subject; but I may observe that I have heard others 
“who knew His Lordship’s views well, and they entertain the same view as I 
hold of that statesman’s views in respect to laying further burdens on the 
land. I can, of course, only judge by the enunciation of the Viceroy himself 
and of his Finance Minister, when actually urged to impose the income-tax. 


’ The simple facts are that Lord Lawrence never did put a tax on landed income, 


that his Government persistently refused to do so, and that it was only when 
our hon’ble colleagife came to lose the sagacious guidance of that statesman 
that we heard of the income-tax as it is.” 
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justly include the European community. It is also well that in an assembly 
where the majority of the members is official, the taxation should equitably — 


Hus Excenency Tax Viceroy said,—“ I shall certainly not complain of — 


the length to which this debate has been drawn out or of the discursive charac- 
ter of the disquisitions which this Council has heard. These disquisitions have 
contained much that is interesting and much that may be valuable, when re- 
corded or repeated, in enabling the Council to come on a future occasion to a 


sound conclusion with reference to the confirmation or abandonment of the | 


income-tax, and with reference to the form in which it should be cast if 
adopted as a permanent part of our fiscal system. I shall, however, not fol- 
low my hon’ble friends into the wide arena of discussion which they have 
occupied. I cannot flatter myself that,on the very eve of departure, when 
my connection with India and its interests is about to be severed for ever, 
my opinion could have any influence in shaping the financial policy of Govern- 
ment, nor should T consider myself justified at this stage of the debate in 


ing the attention of the Council for any length of time. The remarks — 


en, 
which I shall submit will be of a personal character ; they will embody a justi- 


fication of the share which Ihave had in the presentation of this financial - 
statement, of the part which I now take in recommending the reimposition of 
_ the ineome-tax in a provisional shape. “bias 


o 
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the financial project of the year would be a violation of all the conge rot 
traditions of our financial policy. I may add that it would absolutely 
prohibited by the Secretary of State. 


T beg the Council to believe that the conviction at which I have arrived 
on this question has not been hastily-or willingly adopted. I do not appear 
before you as an enthusiastic partisan of the income-tax. I do not appear 
before you as an advocate of a high expenditure in order to maintain a high 
revenue. ‘The present conclusion is contrary to all my hopes and all my wishes. 
Tam a reluctant convert. When my attention was first devoted to the finan- 


cial situation of the present year, I was, like others, arrested by the immense ~~ 


aceretion of the cash balances gorged with money which had flowed in from 
numerous sources of which the nature was to me then partly unknown, but 
which have been lucidly explained by my hon’ble friend Sir Richard Temple 
on this occasion. I was, however, from’ the first aware that not less than four 
millions and a half of this unprecedented accumulation represented surplus 
revenue during the last three years, and I cherished a warm hope, I may say a 
ersuasion, that the financial prospects of the present year would be defined 
in such a form as to justify the remission or relinquishment of taxation in 
some shape or other. ‘These hopes were confirmed by the knowledge which 1 
acquired that the same impressions were entertained by a far higher authority, 
by the late Viceroy. From the last recorded: opinions which he left behind 
him, from his latest expressions well remembered by his friends, we know that 
the Earl of Mayo believed that the time had at last ‘arrived when the auestion 
_of reduction and re-adjustment might be seriously entertained. I assure the 
Council that nothing would have given me deeper, more intense satisfaction 
than to present to the Council and the country an alleviation of the public bur- 
dens as a posthumous benefit from that strong and kindly hand which has 
ceased for ever to labour and to give. After deliberate enquiry this course was 
found to be impracticable. 


But, gentlemen, because we are not able in an exceptional and provisional 
condition to take up the benevolent thoughts and plans which the late Viceroy 
surrendered with his life, and conduct them to the conclusions which he con- 
templated, are we therefore to abandon all hope of an early relaxation of the 
fiscal pressure bls we for most justifiable purposes has been imposed upon the 
country ? In my Ifumble judgment, not at all! When three years ago the Earl 
of Mayo assumed the direction of the finances, he found himself in a situation 
which warranted a severe and exacting policy. He found the national reserves 
at the lowest ebb, he found the Government drifting into the sufferance of 
recurrent petty deficits, a situation more than anything else disgraceful and 
debilitating to a State; to meet these evils he had recourse to the most 
unsparing and energetic action, He continued and raised the income-tax as 
an impost on the more affluent classes; he raised the price of salt to 50 or 
60 millions of our Indian fellow subjects, which was an ineome-tax on the poor; 
he arrested imperial expenditure even for the most justifiable objects on every 
side; he contrived the system of provincial appropriations to the several 
Presidential and Provincial Governments representing repartitions of im- 

rial revenue not soon or lightly to be exceeded; he indirectly stimulated the 
Jorelopmient of local and municipal taxatioa by which the claims on imperial 
and provincial revenue might be replaced or supplemented. 1, for one, have 
always admired and extolled this courageous policy. By the light of subse- 
quent events it may seem in some particulars to have been overdone, but it 
was justified by the knowledge which Government possessed at the time, and it 
“was better to go too far on a wise course than to fall short of a great public 
ecessity. You haye now before you the full result of the energetic action 
adopted by the Viceroy in your replenished cash balances, in a restored equili- 
brium between revenue an expenditure, in the confirmation of public credit, 
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in the introduction of a vigilant economy in expenditure. The ends which 
the Viceroy had at heart have been attained; the first phase of his financial 
policy was concluded at the moment of his lamented death. If his life had 
been spared for the benefit of this country, I do not doubt that a second anda _ 
different period of his Government would have been inaugurated, a period of 
prudent remission and readjustment. of imperial taxation for the welfare and 
contentment of all classes of the people—such a task would have been peculiar- 
ly congenial to his humane and temperate intelligence. 


Tt is acknowledged on all hands that even the first steps in the direction 
Which has been indicated could not have been taken now. No serious remission 
of taxation can take place without reductions of expenditure, and reductions of 
expenditure except in emergencies, can only be justifiable and useful when 
maturely considered, cautiously introduced, continuously urged and carried out 
under the porsonal impulse and control of the permanent head of the Govern- 
ment. The duty which dropped from the hands of the late Viceroy, and which 
T could not possibly take up, will be properly assumed by Lord Northbrook, 
whose ability and varied political experience will enable him to prosecute it 
with success. 


Having said so much on the general question I shall only touch upon one 
of the subordinate topics which has been introduced in this discussion—I mean 
the question of local and municipal taxation. In this matter T concur in 
much that has fallen from my hon’ble friend Mr. Robinson, and I cannot 
agree with the spirit of the remarks made by His Honour the Lieutenant- : 
Governor. The Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor in making light of this 
description of taxation may be right in reference to Bengal, where the system 
is in its infancy, and where the Government land assessment is so light. But 
my hon’ble friend Mr. Robinson referred to other parts of India, where 
municipal and local taxation ‘have already assumed formidable proportions, and 
where they are superadded to a land revenue fully proportioned to the ability 
of the cultivator. These local taxes are weighty already, they havea tendency to 
accumulate and expand, and they justify the careful inspection and control of the 
Supreme Government; on the other hand, T cannot agree with my hon’ble 
friend Mr. Chapman, who seems to consider that the Imperial revenue should 
be kept at a high level in order to increase the provincial appropriations, and 
thus to enable the Subordinate Governments to reduce the local taxation 
already levied. My hon’ble friend advocates a course which I apprehend we 
cannot follow. The system of local taxation on which we have entered is not 
one from which we can turn back or from which we ought to turn back. I 
concur with my hon’ble friend Mr. Strachey in considering that the institution 
of provincial appropriations and the development of local and municipal 
taxation which is indisputably linked with that measure, are among the most 
important and fruitful innovations which we owe to the Government of the 
Barl of Mayo. But the late Viceroy, in instituting or stimulating these methods 
of taxation, did not only regard them as a way of raising money. Municipal and - 
local funds involve municipal and local bodies by which those funds are adminis- 
tered, and in promoting the creation of such bodies, the late Viceroy sought, as my 
hon’ble friend Mr. Strachey can testify, not only to procure money for good pur- 
poet, but to deposit throughout the country the principles of publie spirit and 
ocal self-government. The project was not only financial, but social and political, 
We may indeed, I trust, look for a reduction of taxation hereafter, but I would 
not look for it, asthe hon’ble Mr. Chapman does, on the local side. I would 
look for it on the Imperial side. To arrest ihe project of municipal and local 
taxation and organization now would be, in my opinion, tantamount to a reversal 
of the policy originated by the Earl of Mayo,—it would be a retrogressive and 
reactionary step. 
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“The motion was put and agreed 


[on’ble SiR Ricuary Tempe then moved that the Bill'as amended. 








- The question being put, 
“Whe Council divided— 
Ayes. Noes. 
Hlis Excellency the President. Hon'ble Mr. Inglis. ; 
is Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. Hon’ble Mr. Robinson. a 


Excellency the Commander-in- Hon’ble Mr. Stewart. ' 


His 


Hlon’ble Mr. Stephen. 

Hon’ble Mr. Ellis. 

Major General the Hon'ble H. W. 
Norman. 

Hon’ble Mr. Chapman. 

Hon'ble Mr. Bullen Smith. 


So the motion was carried. 


CaLcurta, HH. §. CUNNINGHAM, 
; Offy. Secy. to the Council of the Govr. Genl. 
The V7th April 1872. for making Laws and Regulations. 
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INDISCRIMINATE DESTRUCTION OF TREES. 
‘ 4 
No. “183-102" 
Extracts from the Proceedings of the Government of India in the Department of Agriculture, 
Revenue, and Commerce,—dated the 25th April 1872. 





[ Acricerrere anv Hormicutrure. ] 


Reap the under-mehtioned papers on the subject of the indiscriminate 
destruction of trees in certain agricultural districts of India, and the measures 
adopted for the prevention and cure of the evil :— 


Letter Nos. 24 to 33, dated 20th Jnne 1871. 

Letter from Government of Madras, No. 1233, dated 15th July 1871. 

Government of Panjib, No. 453, dated 20th idem. 

Government of Panjib, No. 41F, dated 26th February 1872. 

Chief Commissioner of Mysor and Khurg, No. 256, dated 31st August 1871. 
Resident at Haidarabad, No. 13, dated 2nd September 1871. 

ov Resident at Haidarabad, No. 23, dated 18th September 187). 

Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 225, dated 27th idem. 
Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 272F, dated 7th November 1871. 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, No, 4174, dated 5th October 1871. 

Chief Commissioner of Ovdh, No, 1728, dated 20th September 1871. 

a Chief Commissioner of Oudh, No. 2616, dated 26th January 1872. 

Chief Commissioner of Oudh, No. 2854, dated 15th February 1872. 

5 Government of Bengal, No. 3973, dated 14th October 1871. 

Government of Bengal, No. 4334, dated 24th November 1871. 

be Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces, No, 2500-159, dated 18th November 1871. 
Government of Bombay, No 6308, dated 16th December 1871, 

te Chief Commissioner of British Burma, No, 215-142, dated 17th February 1872, 


RESOLUTION. 

Tu attention of the Governor General in Council having been called to 
the evils likely to result from the indiscriminate destruction of fruit and 
forest trees in many of the agricultural districts of India, the several Local 
Governments and Administrations were invited to consider the question and 
report on the extent to which this destruction had been carried within their 
several jurisdictions, and on the remedial measures already ‘adopted, or which 
they considered it desirable to adopt. 

2. The following paragraphs briefly summarize the information received 
by the Government of India on this important subject. 

3. The Government of the Panjéb is unable to state the extent to which 
destruction of trees has been taking place; but looking to the great increase in 
the population, the high rates of fuel, the enormously extended area of cultiva- 
tion, and the introduction of railways, is convinced that the demand for wood 
for fuel and other purposes has been so great that the destruction of trees must 
be far in excess of any new supply through planting operations. 

. 4 As regards remedial measures, the Panjib Government attaches great 

importance to the subject of district arboriculture, both on a large scale by the 
Forest Department, in extensive plantations, and by the local authorities gene- 

pet and trusts that by careful management and by enforcing a scientific and 

uniform procedure, a great deal may, in the course of the next few years, be 

accomplished. 

5. Ina report on district arboriculture, submitted by the Officiating Con- 
servator of Forests, it is suggested that the agencies by which the gradual plant- 
ing of districts might be accomplished are— 

(1.) By the people themselves: under (a) simple encouragement, (6) com- 
pulsion or compensation by law, (including conditions in grants, &c.) ; 

(2.) by district officers and local committees ; 

(3.) by canal officers ; j 

(4.) by Public Works and Railway officers ; 

(5,) by the Forest Department, ; Sa 





my ‘ erally 
Commissioner has called for a report-from this di: > 
! there of encouraging villagers to form plantations, and has call- — 
ed the attention of the Settlement Commissioner and Settlement Officers to the 
great opportunities which occur while settlement operations are in progress Tor 
oting aboriculture. In the Jhelum district about 266 acres are said to_ 
| have been planted in the same way. On the suggestion of the Conservator, ° 
a eha Banjsh Government proposes to make an enquiry in each district as to how 
far the orders of the Board of Administration, regarding the free grant of plots 
of land for the plantation of groves, have been carried out, and whether many 
_ applications have been made for such grants. we 
4. It is suggested by the Conservator that in the new Forest Act a power 
should be reserved to the Local Governments to protect village groves and trees 
in fields, either by prohibiting their felling altogether, or by making it condi- 
tional on replanting, or by fixing a scale of rates ; this power to be exercised in _ 
. euch districts as the Lieutenant-Governor might deem necessary, where destruc- 
} tion was threatened. . f 
8. The Conservator further raises the question as to the right of 
Government to appropriate and plant newly-formed alluvial lands, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor attaches great importance to the acquisition of large 
tracts of land suitable for planting purposes. : 
(2.) Planting by district officers and local committees. 
9. The result of the orders given by the Board of Administration for the 
lanting of trees round every description of Government building, has not been 
very satisfactory, only 17,119 acres having been planted. The «Conservator sug- 
gests that complete returns, shewing the details of plantation, such as the kind 
of trees, the length of road planted, &c., should be obtained from each of the 
different authorities which plant, and offers numerous and important suggestions 
as to district arboriculture generally, planting and selection of nurseries, watering 
and transplanting the species of trees suitablefor the several varieties of soil, fene- 
ing and grafting. These suggestions are approved by the Local Government, 
which proposes to call for the returns from the several Departments concerned, 
and to circulate to the district officers and municipalities the remarks about arbori- 
culture. It is proposed to lay down adefinite yearly scheme for planting opera- 
tions in each disttict, as suggested by the Conservator. 

(3.) Planting by canal officers. : 

10. The Canal Department _has been addressed, both by the Financial 
Commissioner and the Panjab Government, on the subject of tree planting in ~ 
the immediate neighbourhood of canals. 

(4.) Planting by Public Works and railway officers. 

11. For planting on the railway something has been done, but very 
little; and it is recommended that some definite system of operations for 

_ planting every line of road under the charge of the Public Works Department 

_ should be laid down. : 

(5.) Planting by the Forest Department. : 

49. The Forest Department has one large plantation capable. of exten- 
sion to nearly 18,000 acres, and which will yield ultimately eight lakhs: of 
jnaunds of fuel a year, and others of tolerable extent, so that at present there isa 
ore than ample work for the planting staff employed. shi 
18. WN. W. Provinces—The Local Government says that wood undoubt- No 
edly is being cut down in greater proportion than it is planted, and that while 
wood-fuel was used by the Lahor and Debli Railways, the result was a very con- ~ 
erable acceleration of this process. Brick-burning operations on the new 
vays also materially aid in the injury done. ee eM ie 
14, As regards the remedial measures that have Keen adopted, it appears 
1 the Eastern Jumna Canal a small plantation has been formed by the 

I nent at Kulsea, and that Rs. 6,042 have been spent in the | 
“Meerut Divisions of the Ganges Canal, in increasing the sowing 
the supply of fuel to the Panjéb Rollway. 
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fuel to the railways and to brick-making contractors. It is belies 
ver, that these grants contain no valuable sil timber, and even if they d 
grantees could not, under the terias of their grants, be prevented from 
cutting it. 
_ 17. The remedies employed have been the exemption of all groves from 
assessment up to 10 per cent. of the total area of the village, and it has been the 
ctice also to notify that— ny See 


sie @.) Land exempted from assessment on account of being under grove, 
I 
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~ shall be liable to immediate assessment, if the grove is cut down and another 
not planted at the same time. : Pon OM 


(2.)  Wheneger land, which has been assessed, has been planted with trees — 4 
or firewood, such land shall be exempted from revenue up to limit of 10 per _ 
cent. upon the cultivated area of the village. P 


18. Central Provinces.—In the Central Provinces no special destruction is _ 
_— going.on in agricultural tracts or village lands. ‘The circumstances of these 
provinces are peculiar. They extend over a large area, of which only about 
one-fourth is under cultivation. he population is scanty beyond that of $4 
any other province in India, and the demand for fuel is therefore not so great 
as elsewhere, while the means for meeting the demand are more ample. A 
certain amount of waste land has beena‘lded to village areas, and the remain- 
der has been reserved as Government property. Most of this waste land 
_ which is covered with jungle is available to the people for the supply of their | 
“wants in the way of small timber for agricultural purposes, fuel, &c. 
‘They obtain their supplies under certain restrictions, and the wastes are under 
the management of the Deputy Commissioner. “Year by year more attention __ 
ee fs being paid to these wastes, and their importance and value are now generally 




















__ 19, Measures have been taken by the Local Administration to prevent, 
for the future, any excessive cutting and removal of timber from these 
- lands; and in the settlement, with malguzars and proprietors of —— p-and = 
private lands, due provision has been made for the adoption of the establishe 

principles of forest conservancy in regard to the timber on their land. Lee 


20 In bare and treeless districts, landholders and others have been offered 
rent-free grants of land, under certain rules, as an inducement to plant tre 
_ but with no particular result. ' : 






















| 21. The remedies proposed are fixity of tenure and a good example in 
- the careful tending of Government forest areas, fuel reserves, and waste lands. 
. Bengal.—1n Bengal, the only districts in which it appears that 
ij riminate destruction has Wee Glace, are Orissa, Séran, and Shahaba 
the districts of Patna, Gaya, Hazaribagh, Mirshedabad, Bhagalpur, 
Monghir have, to some extent, been denuded of trees. ~ i Ve 
28, -In Orissa, partly owing to extended cultivation and e 

Saco cont y to the demand for timber for burning brick 
Works Department, numbers of old mango-topes and fine’ gro 

_ being destroyed to meet the demand for fuel, = 
24, In Saran, a very steady destruction of trees is takit 
i ay ‘ cinta ss siete " ; us 
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Gaya and Hazaribagh, mango-topes and other trees 20 
meet the demands of the Public Works Department. _ e Pe 
: ‘In Murshedabad, where there is a large demand for fuel on account ie 
silk filatures, valuable fruit-bearing trees are cut down, but the destruction 
not indiscriminate, and mango-trees are carefully preserved. a 
99, In the Bhagalpur and Monghir districts, mango-topes are cut ‘ 
, but the loss is compensated for by fresh planting. 


a certain extent for fuel 
30. ‘The remedial measures proposed by district officers are— 


3 (1) That a law be passed empowering the Government to. restrain pro. 
pri from felling trees, and to make it illegal for any man to cut down a 
~ valuable fruit-tree without planting, three young trees inor nearits place. 
(IL) ‘That the Public Works Department be forbidden the use of large 
timber as fuel for brick-burning, and that the use of coal by that Department 
and private individuals be encouraged. acl 
_ (IIL.)—That Government should take up waste and unculturable nde 
from private proprietors and plant them with trees. . , 
_ (IV.)—Ubat zamindars and others should encouraged to plant gar 
dens, especially “ dhurmbaghs,” or gardens consecrated to religion Pari gn 
or planted pro bono publico ; these to be registered in the Collector's ollice, with 
‘a view to prevent their future destruction. he 


81. The Lieutenant-Governor does not re! 
g coal in place of wood-fuel 


ment, but he would cause the proposal for usin 
to be carefully considered in the Public Works Department, and, if necessary, 


he would have experiments made. ee 
: $2. Haidarabad.—In the Haidarabad Assigned Districts, the destruction HATDARA 
of timber has been so extensive as to have led to the almost universal adoption 
of cow-dung fuel. pHing = 
_ ©. Jt is proposed to start plantations in various parts of the Berars and to 
~ encourage the priyate cultivation of timber by the offer of reductions or remis- 
sions of revenue 6n lands taken up for the purpose of timber plantations, =~ 
38. Mysor—In Mysor there are two classes of Sey not being private 
property, viz.—(1), State forests under the control.of the Forest Department, | 
: pa (2), district forests and fuel tracts under the revenue authorities. The 
State. forests are strictly conserved and protected under the rules of 
the Forest. Department, wh ; 


the. ile the district forests and fuel tracts have been 
"practically abandoned to ryots, fuel-dealers, and others 
















commend any legislative enact-— 










who may take out 


icenses to fell timber or choose to cut fuel without the payment of any fee. 
especially 


‘These tracts have in consequence been considerably over-worked, 
demand for wood of 


during the pr two years, in consequence of the growing 
all kinds for building purposes and for fuel. » Indiscriminate and excessive 
felling is being carried on in the great majority of the Mysor forests which — 
‘under the control of the revenue authorities. This is the result mainly ~ 
‘bad license system now in force, and the absence of a proper conservancy 


t under the revenue authorities. 


e remedial measures that have been adopted are the imports 
districts on the cutting of fire-wood and the grant of power 


: iy gona ae to close any of the district forests to the 
», ‘The result, however, has not been.successful. 

5. ‘The remedies proposed are— some 
- reservation of all the more important district fore 
ernment agency under the For 







































87. Madras. the indiscriminate destructic 
long been arrested as far as possible. PC a 
88. Bombay.—In the Nortibed Division, a onsiGneatas a uti 
stock of trees has taken place of late years in many of the districts. 
truction in the fete ral districts of the plains is ascribable to. the 
restrictions affelting the cutting of trees, and vesting the prop 
aunre ry. in the occupants of the land, at a time when the price 
“happened to be unusually high, and to the demands for railways and for 
factories. . But in the ghats the clearance of wood.is due more to the 
of cultivation involving the clearance of waste-tracts, than tothe high 
wood, the effect of the latter cause being confined to parts easily accessible 
large markets. : 3 are er oe 
39. The Revenue Commissioner suggests that Government should 
right to trees (of kinds peculiar to each part ofa distrigt) growing on all Govern 
ment lands, which have not been already sold by auction; that rewards should 
offered annually to patels who plant and preserve the greatest number of trees 
‘that a sanad should issue under the signature of the Collector, renouncing on 
the part of Government, for all future time, all claims to the trees or their frui 
with a view to make the people take an interest in growing and preserving them 
that trees should be planted on the sides of all made roads, and, when possible, — 
on the sides of all cross country roads; that in places where there are steam 
» factories, a sufficiently heavy tax should be laid on firewood to discourage its ugé 
- and to make the substitution of charcoal cheaper. ~4 ort 


40. In the Southern Division the destruction of trees in past years Was 
great, but the Conservator states that whatever destruction of trees now takes 
place in the Canara, Bilgaon, and Dharwar Collectorates, is confined to that , 
portion of them where the forests border on, and get mixed with, the cultivated . 
districts. The destruction is attributable partly to the spread of cultivation, 
but mostly to the high price of fuel. gent 

41. The remedies he proposes are that, on application being made ~ 
‘by aryot for permission to cultivate land with trees on it, on which the ~ 
assessment has been fixed, he be required to give security-that he will 

y the assessment on it for at least 10 years; that no land with trees on — 
it shall be given up: until it has been examined by a Forest Officer, who should 
have power to reserve it altogether for forest purposes, or to remove or value | 
the timber before the lot is put up for sale, the wood being credited to the | 
Forest Department, instead of to Revenue as at present. waited 


42, The Survey Commissioner recommends a policy of entire non- 
ference with agriculturists. He suggests that when suitable spots of 
measuring 10 to 15. acres, ‘are procurable in treeless districts, — 
should be formed of the tree which thrives best in’ the selected soil; 
roadsides should be planted ; and that the sides of those lying in cotton or 
soil should be planted with babul. In tracts of country already woo 
principal resource and mainstay of all conservation must be an entire s' 

__ of cutting by private parties on permits, and a sole resort to departm 
. ting and collection of the wood in ‘conveniently situated depots. 


43. The Revenue Commissioner says that 
attention has of late years been paid i the p 
trees on roadsides, and he sug: that the g' 
Coll throughout their entire length be taken 
and that many spurs and hills, which now are cor 
tivators, be planted with trees. He 









10 indi minate destruction appears to har al 
officers pay great attention to the subject of arbo 

: whatever of a falling off in the supply of wood for 
oe thpaepesenes i aN ear on oe eS a invicta 3 the discourag’ an 
- of exportation of w' on private holdings, by rendering it unprofitable 
Ay the levy of a fee. ® > 
45. The Government of Bombay has issued stringent instructions to the 
district officers for the prevention of indiscriminate destruction wherever it 

















"+ 46. British Burma.—The Chief Commissioner at present does not ee 
desire to interfere with the destruction of trees for fuel. The Pout of 
this province is so very sparse, compared with the enormons jac of forest 
available for fuel, that there is no reason to apprehend any evil results from the 
destraction of trees. He is, however, of*opinion that the destruction of cutch 
or catechu trees should be restricted, and the question of bringing these trees 
under the forest conservancy rules has already been under consideration in the 
Forest Department. 


47. Lamentableasis the destruction of trees that appears to have oceurred, 
and to be still in progress in isolated localities, the evil does not appear to have 
as yet assumed, regarding the empire as a whole, such formidable dimensions 
as was at one time anticipated. Moreover, His Excellency in Council is grati- 
fied to perceive that the authorities everywhere fully appreciate the magnitude 
and importance of the subject, and that in several provinces judicious measures 
have already been: adopted to mitigate or repress the evil. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and especially having regard to the necessity of carefully 
adapting each measure designed for the protection of trees, and the promotion 

“of their culture to the particular locality for which it is intended, His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council is of opinion that no further 
action on the part of the Government of India is at present called for, and 
that the initiation of such further remedial measures, as the present or future 
enquiries may prove to be desirable, may safely be left to the several Local 


Governments and Administrations. 








Oxnper.— Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the several 
- apegre Governments and Administrations noted 
ara Bombay. in the margin, with an expression of His 


4 Benge icen Proviaess Excellency the Governor General in Coun- 

: Panjab. : cil’s confidence that this important subject, 

Chief Commissioner of Onde ps ovi thus prominently brought to notice, will 
A ‘entral Provinces. . . : A * 

4 British Burma, continue to receive the attention it merits, 

Mysor and Khurg. and the assurance that any well-consi- 


Daddeos wb Haldersbed. dered proposition for the restriction of the 


indiscriminate destruction of trees, or the reparation of injury already caused by 
this practice, will receive the most cordial support from the Government of India. 


Ordered also, that this Resolution be published in the Gazette of India, 
for public information. 


(True Extract ) 
A. O. HUME, 
Seciretary to the Government of India. 











No. 28. eae ie os London, th Febru 
‘Lo His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the Govr. Gent. of India in Coun 


“My Lonp,—Referring to the Despatches from the Government of In 
; the Department of Revenue, i 
Enclosures. and Commerce Hos of ah __ No. 3 of 


No. L.—Memorandum on the subject of the awards, Eft) 
‘AiListeof contents of caso 2 L conveying awards, heave to inform your Lordship in Council ; 
D.—Printed list of entire seria ‘of ‘avails that the medals and cortificates of 
honourable mention awarded to contri- “_ 
butors of articles forwarded through the Bengal Central Committee to the Paris- 
- International Exhibition of 1867, and also the medals awarded for services.in pro- 
* FRG moting the objects of that Exhibition, have now been dis- 
_ *(atarkedXNo.1)- patched in one case* by the steamer Which left Southamp- 
ton on the 15th instant. , 
‘A memorandum on the subject of the awards figherewith enclosed. 
T have, &c., 


(Sa) ARGYLL. 





Li A—MANUFACTURES, TEXTILE FABRICS, ETC. 
4 (a.) For Canrers. 
© 4, Gold Medal - To the Government of India - A “Collective” Medal awarded in recognition of 
i the excellence in manufacture and rg of 
f the carpets and rugs from Cashmere, Hydra- 
- pad (Deccan), the ubbulpore School of In- 
% dustry, the Lahore Central Prison, and Ellore ; 
: as also for the mats from Palghaut and Mid- + 
3 napore. raahy 
e Medal to be deposited in the Indian Museum, ~ 
. Caleutta. 


().) For CAsiMEKE Suaw1s. 


- 4. Gold Medal - To H. H. the Dewan Singh, + 
“ Cashmere. ° 
Silver do, - ,, Azeez Khan, Cashmere. 


2. 
8. Do. do. - ,, Rasul Shah, do. 
4. Bronze do. - 4, Noor Shah do., 


(c.) For Emprorertss. 


j. Bronze Medal - To the “ Indian Collection” - A “Collective” Medal awarded for embroidered 
: ; ‘ fabrics from Benares, Delhi, and- 
Hydrabad in Sind; as also for lace from Tra- 
vancore and Tinnevelly. 
Medal to be deposited in the Indian Museum, 









gi Calcutta. i 
|g, Honourable To the Commissioner, Raj For embroidered table-govers, umbrellas, fans, 
Mention. Division, Moorshedabad,  P""** and borders. 
eg (d.) For Fapnics or Goup Tuna AND Sux (Krxxuavss). 

Bronze Medal - To Baboo Dabee Persaud, Be- 
nares. 







x (c.) For Sixx Faprics AnD Fivatvres. | é 
i - i 5 “Collective” Medal Z 
Silver Medal - To the “Producers” A Collective’: owarded for 
i ‘ India ; av also ee i 
Jardine, Skinner and Co., Ca 






a ihee Sy A75) 

cooling’ from. rye Museum, 
- To. setlog of female attire Do. do; 

(sarees) from Chitul- 

, Mysore. 
J (g.) For Feurs (Waterrnoor Srurrs). 
Geinaatie To the “Indian Exhibition” - This aeiaert was stated to be for “ 
tion. 














stuf . Tk rvofers, bas to the excellent 
ry ens of felted blankets, &c., cahibited by 5s 
iH. HH. the A rege. Rem Ging Bahadoor, of 
pa Ps Be whom, accordingly, the award 
te should be presented. 


B.—MANUFACTURES IN METAL, WOOD, IVORY, ETC. Me 
; _(a) For Arms anp Armovr. 
as on 0 urable To the “ Exhibition of Indian The classification adopted at this Exhibition did 


not permit of the specimens of arms i 
Mention. Arms.’ regarded as art examples displaying ie aie | 


Taellente 4 in their ornamentation. jvy) 
had, therefore, no alternative but to look. upon 
the collection simply in its character as repre- 
senting weapons, 5 
Certificate to be deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 

; (.) For JewELuEry. 

j. Silver Medal - To Kesri Chund, Delhi. 

(c.) For Franzen Work. 

1, Bronze Medal - To Kankyesicran, Cuttack. 

(d.) For Furntrure. 


ea Bronze Medal - To Bhowanishunker _—_Hari- 
vulubh, Bombay. 


2, Honourable ,, ey seat and 
Mention. Co., Bomba: 
aiBs 8 DO, do. $9 Deschamps, Madras. . 
(¢.) For Bowsay Intarp anp Carvep Sanna: Woop Wosk. 


ie To Bhowanishunker — Hari- 
e ; vulubh, Bombay. 
& » Framjee Heerjeebhoy, | Phe names of these cdiihsocs ait cade 















1. Honourable Bombay. : ded in one certificate. It, 
- sel »» Cowasjee Muncherjee, the certificate itaelf ‘shoal be meray of 
Bombay. the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
» Jamsetjee  Heerjeebhoy, f 
L Bombay. . 
ea 


(7) For Ivory Carvines. 


"Honourable To Baboo Rajor, Berham- 
Mention. pore. 


ar ear) Shatin ratte Mistry; Ber- 
; hampore. 
Do. ‘do. - y, H. Hi the Maharajah of For models of fruits and carvings in ivory. rs 
y er Travancore. ri 


(g.) For Scunrrures on Mopets 1 Cray. 


= a - 


o Do. do: , i. 
- , Jadoo Paul, a. - Fos model figures in oiity. or objects 
4 for the decoration of dwellings. 
er “Bowan Dost, Lucknow - 


» Dost, ‘S ; 
son Pestonjee Drontia, Madras — For models of fruits. 


SPE SS iS 2S ae Ses Ae 


eet 
See) eS 


16, 
17. 
18, 
19, 








ae 
Do. . do.* - 
Do. -do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do, - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Do, do, - 
Do. do, - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do.* - 
Do. do. - 
Do. do. - 
Honourable - 
Mention. 
Honourable - 
Mention. 


Honourable - 
Mention. 


Silver Medal - 


Silver Medal+ - 





; Bees 
To the Kotah Chief - > For chowries with carved handles, &c. 
» the oy Superintend- For snndal-wood chumrah. — 
ent, re 


,, H. H. The Maharajah of 
Gwalior, G. 0. 8. I. ane 
» H.H. The Maharajah Hol- era ah 
LF 
| 








kar of Indore, G. ¢.-8, 1. 

» H. H. The Maharajah of 
Jyepore, G. 6. 8. I. 

», H. H. The Maharajah of 
Bhurtpore. 

», Collector of Hooghly, Ben- 
gal (1866-67). 

», Commissioner of Dacca, 
Bengal (1866-67). 

3» The Collector, Bancoorah, 
Bengal (1866-67). 

»» Deputy Collector, Mon- 
ghyr, Bengal (1866-67). 

» The Collector, Saran, Ben- 
gal (1866-67). 

» The Collector, Nuddea, 
Bengal (1866-67). 

», The Collector, Bhaugulpore, 
Bengal (1866-67). 

» Assistant Deputy Bheel 
Agentin Burmah (1866- 
67 


‘or fans. 


ys 
The Assistant Collector, 
Ellore, Madras (1866- 


67). 
x» The Collector, Peddapa- 
rum, Madras (1866-67). 
», The Commissioner, My- 
sore (1866-67), 
» The Collector, Poonah, 
Bombay (1866-67). 
», The Superintendent, Sa- ° 
wunt Waree, Bombay 
(1866-67). J 


(i.) For Moprxs or Nattve Carrtaaes. 
To H. H. The Maharajah of ; 


Indore, 


(j.) For Exprowerep Haryess. 


To Bengal and Bombay - In making this award the jury had chiefly in 
ae re beset embroidered saddle, bri 
an er horse ings forwarded 
Highness the Mahan ot Hutwa; 
the camel saddlery, &c., from Sind, 


(k.) For Surescat Instruments. os 


To W. 8 Sealkote, For surgical instruments of god finish: taide! bye 
Banjab. ; : mative workmen at Medic Deptt ego 


B 


gz 
FE 








(l.) For Sturven Fisues. 
To Captain Mitchell, Madras-— 
(m.) For Srurrep Animats, : Wee 
To Edwin Ward, Lond ~ Indian li i ‘Goo em 
Edwin Ward, Landon _- dann ad gar eh Geol iy Gein 


rate 

















* One certificate only recived for these two awards, 









is au - casas ease gaa 
ze Medal - - 





To Pyssnemennie Pr For booke and journals in the vernacular. 
2. Do. sda = » Nanabhai Rasthamji Rani- For printing in the native characters. 
js ma, Bombay. 
Bese Sv Do. do. - 5, Mathias Mull, Bombay - For collection of books and journals. 
4. Do. do. - 4 Mr. Frith, Bombay. For prints. 
“5. Do.  do*- ,, Montgomery Martin, Lon- For his relief map or model of India. ; 
don. é¢ 


6. Do. do¥- ,, W. Griggs, London . For reproductions of Indian photographs. 
7. Do. do.*- ,, Colonel Biggs, London - 


8. Do. do*- ,, Shepherd and Bourne, } For photographs of Indian scenery, &c. 
Calcutta. 


D.—PRODUCE, RAW AND PREPARED. 
3 (a.) For Cereats, &c. 
Silver Medal - To the Government of Bengal For peut excellence of collection of cereals 
an 


other grains from Bengal. 
Medal to be deposited in 1 indian Museum, 


Calcutta. 
Bronze do. - ,, the Government of Bengal For cereals and flours. 
Medal to be deposited in the Indian Museum, 
Foo colle of cereals fi Abmedabad, 
_ ent of Bomba ‘or collection from. medal 
8. Do. do. ,, the Government of fa ee tanner, Boome, 1D 
Dharwar, and Sind. 
Medal to’ be deposited in the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, Bombay. 
4. Do. do - » H. H. the Makarsisd Hol- 
kar, G. c. 8. 1., Indore. For collection of cereals, &. 
g. Do. do. - %, i. H. the Begum of Bho ( SOE ieee 
pal. 
6. Do dot - » Captain Martin - Do. do. from Goonab. 
5 7. Do. do* - » Brown and Co., Penang - Do. do. 
(2.) For Corton. 
7 i 4 ja- Thi ize was awarded it iti f th 
4. Grand ee To the Government of India ee Sen al ae pce! = 
(large = g° sidency, to promote the cultivation of an im- 
medal). roved quality of cotton’ 
Medal to be deposited in the Victoria and 


Albert Museum, Bombay. 

™ ©. Hors Concours - The Government of Bombay - Do. do. 

, (c.) For Fipres, Jure, &c. 

tof India - Awarded for the general excellence of the fibres 

1, Hors Conoours - ‘The Government 00 Ux war vfrom all parts of India, but notably fer 
the i< from a 
Certificate and medal to be deposited in the In- 
dian Museum, Calcutta. 


(d.) For Invio. 
1, Silver Medal - To Jardine, Skinner and Co., 


Caleutta. 
2. Bronze do. - ,, Henry Hill and Co., 
Chumparun. 
(e.) For Tea. 
1. Gold Medal* - To Dr. W. Jameson, Saharun- For bie somtions in extending the cultivation of 


re. 
so. A “Collective Medal” awarded . for the teas 
2. Do, do. had The Government of India from Assam and Cachar, the Dehra Dhoon, 


Kumaon, Kangra, and the Nilgiri Hills. 
The medal to deposited in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 4 


(f.) For Cutonona. ‘ 
1 Grand Prix* To Clements R. Markham, Ter. = introduction of the quinine plant into 
M4 (large gold London. rae 
medal.) ; 








~~ # Delivered. 2 : : 

‘This medal accom} certificate, has been forwarded in error from the Office of H. M. 
ssa to Deeg Rie oie of the Crown Agent for the Colonies. Steps have beea taken to 
‘ ar the above, but as yet without success j 


Ree: , 





rt 


Bronze Medal - ,, 3 H. R. Cocq, Tinnevelly, is 


Do. do, yo Macfarlane, Shevaroy i ‘ 
and Hon. Hills, Madras, ; 1 


Bronze Medal - ,, W. Maylor, Wynaad,. 
Madras 


Do. do. eae James Ouchterlony, Nil. 
giris, Madras. ‘ 
Bae MO.) e555 on Taylor, Coorg, : 


Honourable* ,, t. piel Penang, Straits 
Mention. Settlements, 
(4.) For Sucar. isu 
Gold Medal* - To F. J. V. Minchin, Madras For sugar propared by Robert's diffasion 
cess, 


Silver do. + ,, Carew and Co., Shajehan- 


Honourable ,, Superintendent, Lal Baugh, For samples of sugar from Shemoga, 
Mention. 
do. + w. "Hayes, Palhutty, 
pi ie 
Do. do.* - ,, Brown and Co., Penang. 
(i.) For Arrowroor ann Taprooa. 


Bronze Medal - To the Government of Madras an collection from N. Malabar, Palhutty, and 
-ysore, 
Modal to be deposited in the Central Museum, 





Do. do, + »» Major Pollard, Malwa - For collection forwarded from Malwa. 


J For Croyes, 
Honourable To Colonel Mann, Penang, 


Mention.* 
(4.) For Tosacco, 
ped __ To Baboo Romonee Mohun a 
Mention. Roy Chowdree, Rungpore. : ‘ 
(4) For Arrackx, 
Honourable To the Madras Local Com- For arrack from Vizagapatam. 
Mention. mittee. ite be deposited in the Central Mu- 
seum, ras. 


(m.) For Materta Mepica. 
Honoarable To Dr, Birdwood, Bombay - Fer eqeetion representing the drugs of West- 


Mention.* em I : 
aor = yy ae Kanny Loll Dey, For collection of the indigenous drugs of India, 
Jaleutta. 
Do, do.* - ,, Dr. E. J. Waring, London For collection exhibiti _ materia medica of 
the Pharmacopmia of 
(x.) For Taxniyo ‘Suastaxons, 

Honourable To India : Awarded for general merit of collection of tan- 

Mention. iti br substances received from various’parts of 


Tainan 0 Soci in 1 







(0.) For Woops. 
a Concours - The Peer, of Madras - For collection of woods. 


do. - To H.H, The Maharajah of Certificate, tanta, tp be be deposited in ty Conta 
Maen 


Honourable ,, The Tohore ‘Company, Sin- Por tin of mods 
Mention.* gapore. iA 






Hé poutabi To j ? 
Honourable To the Rajah of Nagode 












2. Silver do. 
3. Do. do. 
4, Do. do. 
bP 5. Bronze do. 
6. Silver do. 
7. Do. do, 
8. Do. do. 
9, Do. do. 
10. Do. do. 
41. Do. do. 
12. Do. do. 
13. Do. do, 
14. Do. do. 
15. Do. do. 
16. Do. dot 
17. Do. do. 
18. Do. do. 
19. Do, do. 
20. Do. do. 
21. Do. do. 
22. Do. do* 
23. Do. do. 
24. Do, do. 
3&5 Do. do. 
‘ 26. Do. do, 
27. Do, do. 
1. Gold Medal* 
2. Silver do. 
3. Do. do. 
4, Do, do. 
5. Do. do. 
6. Do. do. 
7. Do. do. 
8. Do. do, 
9. Do. do. 
10, Do. do. 
U1. Bronze do 
do. 
do, 


GH 


FOR SERVICES RENDERED IN PROMOTING THE OBJECTS 


»”» 


sis 8-02 © 
- 
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en J 


ren 
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- To Major James Michael, 


ee? 


. 
: 
= 


e » 
oA rar 
”» 


Delivered. 
Delivered to the late Colonel Hamilton's representatives in England, . 





OF THE EXHIBITION. 
(a.) Benear, &o. ‘ # 


Baron ‘leans = For services rendered both in India, 
aie _ the Exhibition, as Agent for the eden 
of India, and Commissioner for Bengal, 
jah Kali Krishna Baha- 
our, Calcutta. 
the Hon, W. Grey, Cal- ¢ 
cutta, 


Rev. J. Long, Calcutta - 
Rev. W. O’Brien Smith, 
Calcutta. 
©. H. Campbell, Rajshahye 
C. T. Buckland, Dacea - 
Colonel F. P. Layard, 
Bhaugulpore. 
R. F, Hutchinson, Patna - 
J. W. Dalrymple, do. - 
A. Shakespeare, Benares - 
J. H. Ravenshaw, Cuttack 
W. C. Plowden, Allaha- 


bad. 
Dr. R. Moir, Agra - ess aoe ’ 
Col, Barrow, Lucknow - For services in promoting in India the objects 
a Heated, eat 
Baden Powell, Lahore - 


Dr Guy, 0. 

A. A. berts, 0.B., C.S.1., 
Punjab. 

Col, Ranken, Jubbulpore - 


Major Pollard, Nagpore - 
Captain E. C. Impey, Mar- 


war, 

Major J. W. Osborne, o.3., 
Bhopal. 
. J. Moore, M.B.C.S., 
Joudpore. 

W. Theobald, Jun., Ran- 


goon. 
Major J. O. Mayne, Sin- 
&e. 


POs 
. R, Coles, Nagode - 
(b.) Manras, 
‘or services rendered both in India and during 
the Exhibition, as Commissioner for Madras. 


F 
M.8.C. 
H.H. the Rajah of Co- )} 
chin. 
Hon. D. Arbuthnott, Ma- 


dras. 
Hon. H. D. Phillips, Ma- 

dras. 
Dr. Hunter, Madras _ 
G. A. Ballard, Malabar - 
W. M. Cadell, S. Canara - | 5. srvices in promoting in India the obj 

HF 10 

+ Pde Godarery Die bE 
P, Grant, of Coimbatore - 
Dr. H. C. Brodrick, Ma- - 


dras. 

Rev. Dr. Caldwell, Tinne- * 
velly. 

Mrs. Duthie, Travancore - 


Major J. , Bangalo 
pa Mayan, Palghaut J 


sy iouas 








E.—AWARDS 


Gold Medal* 


Silver do. 
Do. do. 


~ 


Bronze do. 


Do. do. 
Silver do. 
Do. do. 


re DoT ata et 


Gold Medal* 
Silver do.* 
Do. do.* 
Bronze do.* 
. do.* 
Do. do.* 
Do, do.* 
Do, do.* 
Do. do.* 


OMS oe 






FOR SERVICES RENDERED IN PROMOTING TH 


(c.) Bowsay anv Sinv. 
~ To Dr. George Birdwood ~ - br orn agary ne in Ti and daring 


as Commissioner for Bombay. 
- 4, Hon. G. Foggo, Bombay - 
ae Hon. 8. Mansfield, C.8.1., 


Bombay. ‘ 
- y, Eshwuntrao Krishnarao | Por services in promoting in India the chjeste:\ 
Palekar, Bombay. of the Exhibition. 


»» W. Wells, Kurrachee -J 


(d.) In Paris. 


To Dr. a Watson 
James Fergusson 

4 Colonel Guthrie 

» Frederic Moore 

* are Aston 
riggs 

” J. Woon 

» M.C. Cooke 

» J.R. Royle 


For services as Chief Commissioner. 


For services in Paris in promoting the objects 
of the Exhibition. 


s 


ty services in Paris as member of ‘staff. 


8 F043 eA 
O79 828 9.08 458.0 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY MAUNDS OF SALT IMPORTED, 
AND THE AMOUNT OF DUTY REALIZ: IN |THE WHOLE BENGAL 


PRESIDENCY DURING 


OFFICIAL YEARS 1867-68 TO 1871-72. 
































BunGar. Intawy Customs. | Toran, 
Quantity, Duty, Quantity, | Quantity, : Duty. 
' 

1867-68, 

7,894,604 | 2,56,57,463 | 4,946,646 | 1,40,77,898 | 12,841,250 3,97,35,361 

| 

1868-69. 

7,308,140 | 2,37,35,205 | 5,037,175 | 1,43,01,475 | 12,340,315 8,80,36,680 

; 1869-70. 

7,749,909 | 2,51,87,204 | 5,318,723 | 1,49,47,;979 | 18,068,632 4,01,85,188 
1870-71. 

8,048,639 | 2,61,58,077 | 4,984,548 | 1,38,05,337 | 18,083,187 | 8,99,63,414 
1871-72. 

7,853,587 | 2,55,24,157 | 4,867,272 | 1,85,13,429 | 12,720,859 | 3,90,87,686 sy 








” # Delivered. 
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